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ABOUT SETH MILFORD. 


BY PATTY LEE, 


The mists hung red along the blue basement 
of the October sky, and now and then was heard 
the uncertain, impatient twitter of some wild 
bird that lingered behind its fellows, for the last 
flocks had drifted over the hills and faded off in 
the distance, like clouds. The woods, not yet 
withered from their autumn splendor, were beau- 
tiful exceedingly. The winds, crying for the lost 
summer, ran along the tops of the long reaches 
of maples, breathing their shivering wilderness 
of leaves into golden furrows—low hedges of the 
red, glossy-leaved gums ran in amongst the forks 
of the hills, and the brown, shaggy vines of the 
wild grape, full of black clusters, clambered about 
sassafras and elm, while the oaks still towered in 
green magnificence. 

The sun grew larger and larger, and went 
down. To most minds the autumn is a melan- 
choly time, sweeping off the light and beauty 
from the summer, and leaving the world, like Eden 
when the Fall swept thence the light, and the 
dews of sorrow blotted out the footsteps of the 
angels. 

In a stubble field, high and fiat, bordered on 
two sides with thick woods, on one by an open 
meadow, from which just now the cows were 
wending their way slowly homeward, and on the 
other commanding a view of the homestead and 
the road, Seth Milford was ploughing. 

The air was all fragrant with the smell of fresh 
earth, as furrow after furrow crumbled off, and 
the weary and jaded horse, a really beautiful spe- 
cimen of his tribe, steadily walked backward and 
forward across the field, in obedience to the hand 
of his master. 

Twilight fell deeper and darker, and the silver 
ring of the new moon was seen just over the 
western tree-tops, when Seth paused at the edge 
of the field nearest the house, drew the plough 
from the furrow on to the narrow border of grass 
that edged the stubble, loosened the traces, and 
winding the long rein about the slender and glos- 
sy neck of his horse, lowered bars, and the ani- 
mal walked briskly homeward alone. 

With arms folded across his bosom, and eyes 
bent on the ground, the young ploughman re- 
mained for some time leaning listlessly agginst 
the fence; and it was not until his good steed, 
that, having reached the next bars, found him- 
self unable to proceed further, had once or twice 
neighed impatiently, that his reverie, of whatever 
nature it may have been, was interrupted. Draw- 
ing his rough boots backward and forward over 
the long and fallen grass, by way of cleansing 
them from the moist earth, he refolded his arms, 
lowered his hat a little over his sullen brow, and 
Was proceeding slowly and mechanically home- 
ward, when he was interrupted with a brisk, 
lively salutation of “How are you, Seth?” ‘The 
young man looked up, and a smile, half sorrow- 
ful, half disdainful, passed across his regularly 
handsome features, as though he scarcely knew 
whether most to pity or despise any one who 
could be happy in this world. The recipient of 
this somewhat dubious greeting was a young 
neighboring farmer, with a round, rosy face, in- 
dicative of good nature and good health, with large 
gray eyes, and the beginnings of*a yellowish- 
colored beard. 

After cordially shaking the hand of his unso- 
cial neighbor, he apologized, a little bluntly, for 
crossing without liberty his fields; for it must 
be owned that Seth Milford had, either justly or 
unjustly, obtained the reputation of being a little 
selfish and particular, as to who trespassed on his 
premises. 

The young man was evidently arrayed in his 
best; and whether the fashion of his garments 
was the*precise Broadway style or not, mattered 
little to him. He was going, he said, the dis- 
tance of a mile or so further, to “ sit up with a 
corpse,” and the direction he had taken enabled 
him materially to shorten the way. 

“Who is dead?” inquired Seth, manifesting 
for the first time a little interest. 

“Humph!” he said, on learning who it was; 
“he was a young man—must have been younger 
than I—and yet has been so blest as to die.” 


“ Yes.” said the happy farmer, without under- | 


standing or apparently heeding the conclusion of 
the remark ; “yes, he was young, sir; if he had 
lived till the twenty-second of Jinawary, he would 
have been his own man. Good evening, sir.” 

“Humph !” said Seth again, looking after the 
young watcher, and then repeated, half aloud, as 
he turned homeward— 

“ Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the world, and all our woes.” 

It seems, sometimes, as if we but drifted hither 
and thither, by the blind chances of life, to per- 
ish, at last, like the flower of the grass; and this 
especially seems the case, when, after striving 
earnestly but vainly to pierce the thick darkness 
that lies between the farthest stretch of imagina- 
tion, and the eternal brightness about God, our 
trembling hands fall back upon our feeble hu- 
manity. Else seems it that we were predestined 
from eternity to fill some certain round from 
which there is no escape; and, sick at heart, we 
turn from all lofty endeavor. We have too lit- 
tle of the child’s faith—too little simple and 
trustfal reliance upon “our Father which is in 
heaven.” 

.: The good are never fatalists— 

The bad alone act by necessity,” 
says the poet. There are some, however, not bad, 
who, partly owing to an unhealthy temperament, 
moody and morbid, and partly to the continually 
fretful contrast of high aspirations and crippled 

Powers, become, in the end, fatalists. 
One of this unfortunate class was Seth Mil- 
ford. _Born and bred on the farm which he now 
inherited, and having never been beyond the 
shadows of his native hills, he had, nevertheless, 

“Immortal longings in him ” 
ote diffident and shy, and but very imper- 
cotly educated, he grew up into manhood, dissat- 
isfied, and restless, and wretched—scorning and 
despising the circle to which by habit and man- 
ner he belonged, and consciously fitted for no 
other, though gifted with a mind superior to 
thousands occupying a high place in society, and 
looking down upon him. He was not loved— 
even by his two sisters, with whom he lived in 
the old homestead, and whom he supported, a lit- 
tle shabbily it is true, but, I verily believe, accord. 
ing to the best of his ability. He would fain 
have done better, but “the hand of an all-piti- 
less demon held him back.” 

These sisters—Mary and Annie, better edu- 
cated and with more of tact and ambition than 
he, had by various ways and means succeeded 
in elevating themselves considerably, as they 


thought, above their awkward and ill-natured 
brother. 

He was sensitively alive to their want of affec- 
tion—to the mortifying truth that they were 
sometimes ashamed of him, and consequently 
made little effort towards their maintenance in 
such style as they desired. When the spring 
time came round, he scattered the seed with a 
listless hand; and when the suns of summer ri- 
pened the harvest, he gathered instinctively in, 
but with no pious song—no thought of ampler 
threshing-floors. 

It was a wise rule among the Jesuits, that 
would not permit of two persons talking apart ; 
and if these sisters had strictly kept such a rule, 
how much happiness would have been gained, 
how much misery would have been avoided! 

They complained, and with a good deal of jus- 
tice, of their brother’s improvident and thrift- 
less way of living; and by dwelling often upon 
it, and exaggerating real evils, a feeling of indif- 
ference grew up against him, which he, on his 
part, made no effort to break down. They sel- 
dom met, save at meals, usually scanty enough, 
and then in silence. 

The grounds comprising the farm were exten- 
sive and valuable, but sadly neglected and un- 
profitable. Patches of briers grew about the 
meadows, and the fgnces Were so decayed and 
fallen, that all the unruly pigs and cattle of the 
neighborhood trespassed at will. Even the home- 
stead, which had originally made some preten- 
sions to gentility, now looked as if 


“A merry place it was in days of yore, 
But something ailed it now ; the house was cursed.” 


The paint was beaten from the weatherboards, 
some of the chimneys toppling, shutters broken, 
and the railings about the piazza half gone. The 
paling around the yard, in spite of the props 
here and there, leaned one way and the other 
towards the ground, and the front gate was quite 
off its hinges; nevertheless, the flower-beds on 
either side the grass-grown walk, and the snowy 
curtains at such of the windows as had unclosed 
shutters, indicated that the place was inhabitea— 
while the great, blue cloud of smoke, issuing just 
now from the kitchen chimney, gave the place an 
unusually cheerful and home-like aspect. 

Mary was preparing the tea, bustling in and 
out,.and up and down the cellar—singing as she 
did so, and Annie was gone to milk, for they lived 
humbly. 

But though, for the most part, the brother and 
sisters lived in the silent unsympathizing man- 
ner I have said, there were times when mutual 
good nature thawed away the ice between them, 
and an evening or a morning passed pleasantly. 

“ Now tell us what hath chanced to-day, that 
Ceesar looks so sad,” said Annie Milford, gaily, to 
her brother, as he came near where she sat milk- 
ing the little spotted muly cow. Without heed- 
ing the gay salutation, he threw open the gate, 
and, without slipping his hand through the bridle 
rein, as he should have done, he suffered his horse 
to pass on in the direction he chose, and he chose 
to pass so close to the little muly as to make her 
whirl suddenly round, thereby upsetting the milk 
over the clean dress of Annie. She was, however, 
in too pleasant a mood to be seriously vexed, and 
called after Seth, saying— 

“ Just stop and see the ruin you have wrought— 
when I was thinking too, what color would suit 
my complexion best.” 

The young man passed moodily on, without 
answering and seemingly without heeding her 
raillery ; but a kind word is never lost, and, affect- 
ing to busy himself, he waited till Annie’s pail 
was again flowing, when, passing as by accident, 
he took it from her hand and carried it into the 
house. 

“T think the air feels like rain,” said Annie, as 
she took the milk to “strain,” and Seth replied 
that he thought so too; and this was the first time 
he had spoken that day. 

By the time Seth had washed his face and 
hands in the tin basin that always stood on the 
stone step at the door, and Annie had strained the 
milk, and washed and turned down her bright 
tin pail by the well-curb, the tea was ready, and 
though the girls had made the most of a scanty 
larder, the board was less substantially spread 
than suited the requirements of a hungry man. 

“ Well, Seth,” said Mary, as she added the 
spoonfull of sugar to his cup of tea, which he 
liked to be sweet, “I gave away all your old boots 
to-day, to Capt. Hill, who wanted them to smoke 
under the nose of a consumptive colt.” Seth 
could not help laughing, though he tried hard to 
do so; and drawing nearer to the table, he began 
to eat his supper, which he at first manifested no 
disposition to do. 

“He staid a good while with us,” continued 
Mary, “and amused us very much with anecdotes 
of early times; relating, amongst other things, 
how, when he retired from the militia captaincy, 
he traded his regimentals for a steer.” 

“ My countrymen! O, what a fall was that! ” 
said Seth, as he passed his cup to be refilled—a 
thing he was seldom known to do. With light 
and lively talk of this sort, the supper passed 
cheerfully—so small a thing turns the current, and 
sends it rippling into the sunshine, or moving 
toward the shade. 

When the meal was finished, Seth took up the 
market basket, saying he would go into the village 
and see if he could add anything to their bill of 
fare. 

“ Not to night,” said the sisters, both at once— 
‘you look tired—let it be to-morrow, or the next 
day.” 

But the more they urged him from going, the 
more he was inclined to go—a thing which a week’s 
scolding could not have induced him to do; so he 
left the house, saying perhaps he should gather 
a little harmless gossip to enliven the next evening 
meal; and his heart and step were lighter than 
they had been for many aday. Lifting the broken 
gate to pass out, he resolved to stop at the black- 
smith’s and order some new hinges. 

The tea things were put by, and a little fire 
blazed cheerfully on the hearth, for the evenings 
were growing chilly. Annie sat knitting on a 
sock of gray woollen yarn, beside the little old- 
fashioned work-table, and Mary was reading from 
a favorite volume, when Seth returned, and, plac- 
ing his w@ll-filled basket on the table, took up a 
ham of partly-dried beef, saying, “ When I come 
home to-morrow night, I want some of this 
to be broiled for supper ; and here are some cran- 
berries, too, that I want prepared.” 

Mary said it should be done, and kindly giving 
him the rocking-chair, they sat together—Annie 
knitting, Mary reading, and Seth rocking back- 
wards and forwards before the fire, and occasion- 
ally making some comment on the book, till the 
old cock, from the cherry tree by the door, crew 
for nine. 

Then, laying the embers together, they talked 
of various plans for fature improvements. The 
paling around the yard was to be straightened 
up and whitewashed, the shrubbery trimmed, 
and new gravel put in the walk. Then the shut- 
ters were to be mended and painted, a rag carpet 
which the girls had made was to be woven for the 
dining-room, a boy was to be hired to milk the 
cow and assist about the farm, “and then, Seth,” 
said the girls, “you will have more time for books 
and thought.” 

How bright the future looked to them all, for 
this strengthening of each other’s hands, by inter- 
change of wishes, hopes, and fears. How easy of 
execution seemed all their plans, as they retired 
for the night, pleased with themselves and the 
world. 

The next day found Seth in the stubble field 
as before, but with a countenance more cheerful, 
a step more firm and elastic; and now and then, as 
he stopped for his horse to rest and browse from 
briers, while taking a book from his pocket, he 
sat down on the grass bank and read, he really 
looked enviable—lord as he was of the broad acres 
around him. 3 

The sky was overcast, and the easterly wind 
blew chilly all day—the leaves fell fast, and drift- 
ed to great yellow winrows along the woods—the 
nuts dropped off as a stronger gust swept by— 
the cattle cowered from the wind in the fence 
corners and on the aes “ the hills—it wasa 

loomy and uncomfortable day. 

, Havin assigned himself a certain task, Seth 
continued to plough backward and forward long 
after the sun was set. But . a py a 
at and drawing his ploug m the tu n 
to ee bee of ocean as on the preceding even- 
ing, loosened the traces, and whistling some frag- 
ment of song, walked briskly homeward. When 
his horse had been cared for, he took a bundle of 
hay under his arm for the little muly, but, on 
po Bn into the milk-yard, he a we aueedy 
regret, that she was not there, for 

growing late, and the clouds indicated a speedy 
storm 


I can soon bring her, thought he—supper will 
not have to wait Sn and he hurried towards the 
meadow. But by the time he reached it the dark- 
ness was 80 that he could not see far, and 
was 80 obl to walk round and round to dis- 
cover whether she were there. In doing 80, he 
found the fence thrown down next the woods, 





and, thinki was doubtless there, continued 
his search, a the darkness had become dense, 
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and the rain was falling steadily and chill. The 
mildness of the morning had induced him to go 
to the field “in his shirt sleeves,” so that, though 
his search was at last successful, it was not until 
he was completely drenched. The provoking lit- 
tle cow was milked at last, and the flowing pail 
carried home—and now for a warm fire and sup- 
per, thought Seth, as he opened the door of the 
kitchen. But, to his surprise and discomfort, he 
found neither. The dining-room wasin the same 
desolate and cheerless state, but the parlor was 
a-glow with light and warmth, and the gay chat- 
tering of voices announced the presence of stran- 
gers. Seth’s brow clouded—unhappily, the friends 
of his sisters were not his friends. Belonging for 
the most part to a different grade of society, he 
neither knew them nor sought to know them ; and, 
in the present instance, he was certainly in no 
guise to present himself. There was no servant 
on whom to call for a change of clothing—he 
knew not where to find one himself, and so sat 
down in the dark, cheerless kitchen, wet and cold 
as he was, to await the departure or retiring 
of the guests as patiently as he could. This sit- 
uation was very uncomfortable, and his mood be- 
came speedily correspondent. He thought over 
all the wrongs and slights he had ever known or 
suffered—and they were not a few—exaggerated 
the difficulties and obstacles that beset him, un- 
til there seemed no hope, no good worth living 
for. Before him and behind him all was dark, 
very dark. The time seemed long, insupportably 
long; and, worn out at last, he retired to his 
room, half-wishing, boyishly, that he was dead. 

Irritation and chilliness at first kept him from 
sleep, and there is no more wretched place than 
a sleepless pillow; then a violent headache suc- 
ceeded, and he wore the long hours by tossing 
and tumbling from one side of his bed to the 
other. But wearied nature gave way at last, and 
towards morning he fell into a broken and dreamy 
sleep, from which he did not wake till the sun 
was shining broad and bright over’the world. 
His head was still aching, dull, and heavy, and his 
cheeks flushed and burning with fever. Half- 
rising, he drew back the curtain from the win- 
dow at the head of his bed, and looked forth. 
His faithful dog, Juno, that always slept beneath 
her master’s window, roused from her recumbent 
posture, and, raising herself in an erect posture, 
with her fore paws on the window sill, looked 
wistfully for some time at her master, whining, 
wagging her tail, and licking her paws. But he 
no sooner lifted his hands toward her, caressingly, 
and turned fully upon her his dull and heavy 
eyes, than her feet dropped from the window, and, 
crouching upon the ground as before, she gave 
one loud and melancholy howl. 

“An ill omen,” said Seth, and he fell back 
upon his pillow and groaned aloud. 

Meantime the young girls had risen, and, find- 
ing no fire kindled for the preparation of break- 
fast, one of them had gone to the door of her 
brother and, in a harsh tone, called him to get up 
and makea fire; but he, being yet asleep, did not 
of course either hear or answer. After waiting 
some time, they succeeded with a good deal of 
difficulty in kindling a fire themselves; and when 
at last the breakfast was on the table, they sat 
down alone to eat, saying—“ If Seth were not a 
mind to get up and make a fire, they were sure 
they would not call him to breakfast.” 

In so doing they were not happy, but, on the 
contrary, very unhappy. Nevertheless, they felt 
their procedure to be a kind of duty they owed 
to their insulted dignity. 

The meal was eaten in silence, and the break- 
fast things put away, and yet Seth came not ; but, 
seating themselves before the fire in the dining- 
room, they soon, in recapitulating the events of 
the previous evening, forgot all about him. 

After the lapse of an hour or so, the young 
man came from his room, and passed through 
where they sat ; but neither of the sisters looked 
up, or in any way noticed him, until, hearing him 
in the kitchen, pouring a cup of cold coffee, one 
of them said— 

“If you had risen when you ought to, you 
might have had your breakfast. As it is, you 
can go without.” 

“] don’t want any breakfast,” said Seth. 

“You have grown very meek all at once,” re- 

ied the sieter—and no more was said. 

After dragging himself about for some time, in 
the performance of such little offices as required 
his attention, he felt himself obliged to return to 
his bed, which he did without receiving any more 
notice than before. 

“T wonder if Seth is sick ?” said one of the sis- 
ters, when he had returned to his room. 

But the other replied that he generally con- 
trived to make it known when he was sick, and 
the conversation flowed back into its lively chan- 
nel. Sadiy jarred their mirthful tones and laugh- 
ter through the sick chamber, as the long hours 
went by. 

Suffering from @hirst, for, though burning with 
fever, the sick man, remembering the harsh tone 
of the morning, delayed to call for water, and so, 
voluntarily adding to his misery, lay tossing 
about until the day was nearly closed, when his 
audible groans attracted the notice of Annie, who, 
from having spoken harshly in the morning was 
perhaps the more sensitively alive to the possi- 
bility of his being sick; and, putting down her 
work, she went at once to his room. 

Startled and alarmed at the terrible change 
wrought in a single day and night, she did every- 
thing in her power to alleviate his condition. 
Clean linen was speedily brought, and, when his 
face and hands had been freely bathed in cold 
water, and his pillows adjusted, ne really felt 
better ; and Annie left him to prepare tea, telling 
him that when he had taken aliitle sleep it would 
Lo ie and then she was sure he would be 
well. 

But the headache, which had been for a mo- 
ment lulled, returned with greater intensity, and 
the cheeks soon flushed back to a hotter fever. 

“O, if Seth were only well,” said Mary, as she 
went about the preparation of supper. 

It was no trouble now to make everything as 
he liked it best. When it was ready, and achair 
for Seth set next the fire, she opened the door of 
his room, and called him, saying— 

* You don’t know what a nice supper we have.” 

“O, Mary,” replied Seth, “I shall never eat 
supper with you any more.” 

Like prophecy, the words smote upon her 
heart, and, hurrying to his bed, she put her arms 
around his neck, and, crying like a child, besought 
his forgiveness for all her past neglect, her want 
of love—exaggerating her own faults, and magni- 
fying all his kindness—all his forbearance—say- 
ing, over and over— 

“O, you must get well, Seth; you must get 
well.” 

He smiled faintly—said his own faults were 
much greater than hers; but if he were well, he 
might not do any better, and his life had been 
long enough. 

A week went by—the leaves were mostly gone 
from the trees, and lay in heavy and damp masses, 
the winds moaned about the old homestead very 
dismally, the sky was clouded, and the cold mel- 
ancholy rain of autumn fell all day long. On 
the grass border, at the edge of the stubble field, 
stood the plough just where it had been left a 
week before, with the yellow rust gathered thick- 
ly over the share. 

Under the naked locust trees in the corner of 
the village grave yard there was a great heap of 
fresh-dug earth, and close beside it a long narrow 
mound. 

Peace to the dead and the living! Let not me, 
frail and erring, sit in judgment upon either. 

I have told you, reader, simply, a story of hum- 
ble sorrows and sufferings. May it teach you to 
be kindly considerate for those with whom you 
journey, and, O, to not fall out by the way; for 
there is no anguish like that which comes upon 
us when we remember a wrong done, and feel our 
utter impotence to lift the pallid forehead out of 
death, and crown it with our sorrow and our love. 





Mosite anv Ox1o Raitroap.—The agent ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Alabama to select and 
locate the lands in that State appropriated for the 
Mobile and Ohio railroad has completed that 
duty. About two hundred and fifty three thou- 
sand four hundred and forty acres, or three hun- 
dred and ninety-six sections, have been selected. 
Most of the selected lands lie contiguously to the 
waters of Mobile bay. The lands are said to be 
worth an average of three dollars per acre. The 
amount which they will yield, it is estimated, will 
be sufficient to build that section of the road 
which runs through Alabama. 

The grant to the road in Alabama and other 
States through which the road will pass amounts 
to two million acres. 

Forrien Exports anp Imports.—The total 
value of merchandise exported from Baltimore 
during the week ending on Thursday was 
$123,766 21. Breadstuffs and tobacco were the 
principal articles shipped during the week. 
Among the imports we note a valuable cargo from 
Liverpool, one from Bremen, and two we re 
of guano—the great fertilizer—from the Faciiio 

Baltimore American. 











For the National Era. 


VISION OF BATTLE, 


—_——— 


BY THOMAS 8S. DONOHO, 





’Twas in my summer dreaming, 
Cool shaded ’neath a tree, 

That all this wondrous seeming 
Came visiter to me. 


I saw two armies meeting, 

Their broad, bright banners float : 
Glad echo soft repeating 

Proud musio’s thrilling note! 


And, crimson day declining, 
How all-enchanting fair, 

Sword, spear, and helmet shining, 
With plumes wide waving there! 


A pageant vast and splendid, 
Like some romantic dream! 

As if from Heaven descended 
The Gods, in glory’s beam! 


+ + * * * + 7 


* * * * * * * 


I looked, and lo! a solemn, 
Dread change came over all; 
For now, through every solamn, 

Each banner was a pall! 


Each banner, black and stooping, 
Sword, helmet, spear, and plume! 

Thus marched they, sluw and drooping, 
Like mourners to a tomb! 


The music ceased its cheering, 
Inebriating strain, 

While loftily careering, 
And sounded not again! 


As clouds, the tempest over, 
When spent their lightning wrath, 
Move feebly back, and hover, 
Confused, along their path: 


Thus, gloomily and broken, 
Retiring ere they met, 

The armies: and, a token 
Of peace, the fair sun set. 


’Twas in my snmmer dreaming, 
Cool shaded ’neath a tree, 

That all this wondrous seeming 
Came visiter to me. 


Yet thought I after: Truly, 
If battle’s glittering show 

Were reft away, and duly 
Replaced by garbof woe: 


lf music ceased its magic, 
Fierce maddenivg,every breast, 
Then history were less tragic, 
The dove werethen our crest! 


’Twas in my sunmer dreaming, 
Cool shaded ’aeath a tree, 
That all this vondrous seeming 
. Came visite: to me. 


Washington, 1851. 


——> 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


Under this head we propose to give, from time 
to time, the substance of the views of the Liber- 
al press on the course to be pursued in relation 
to the next Presidency, and to political action 
generally. From able editorials in the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Courier, and from the Brandon (Vt.) Post, 
and the TJ'oledo (O.) Republican, we transfer to our 
columns the following extracts : 

THE THING TO BE DONE. 
From the Burlington (Vi) Courier. 

A new National Democratic party must be formed, 
laying its foundations broad and deep in the doc- 
trines of Jefferson, not omittiag those relating to 
slavery, but exalting to the “head of the corner” 
the “stone which the builders” of the existing 
Democratic party have “rejected”” Under the 
Constitution, not over it, nor against it, must this 
new party undertake to oppose the spread of sla- 
very and the dominion of the Slave Power. It 
must shake olf from the Federal Goternment 
all vestige of responsibility for the existence of 
slavery. It must repeal all the unconstitutional 
legislation by which Cengress has lent its sanc- 
tion to the system, and thus restore to the States 
the rights which have been wrongfully arrogated 
to the General Government under the guidance of 
slavery. It must set its face as the flint against 
the admission of another slave State, no matter 
by what subservient sophistry the present Secre- 
tary of State, in the first glow of his great apos- 
tacy, may have sought to prove the right of such 
States to admission, nor by what inconclusive en- 
actment the last Congress endeavored to bind 
their successors to the disreputable deed. It 
must adhere to the strict construction of the 
Constitution, in which alone can popular liberty 
find a sufficient bulwark against the inroads of 
despotism. It must bring about a retrenchment 
of the enormous expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, now squandered by millions every year on 
swindling printers, ocean steamer contracts, army 
and navy contractors, and all the innumerable 
greedy leeches who fatten upon the public treas- 
ury, and, in return, do the bidding of their mas- 
ters. It must also include a liberal policy re- 
specting the public lends. Justice and humanity 
alike require that the landless settler should be 
permitted to take a reasonable quantity of the 
land of the Government, without payment, cn 
condition that he undertakes to settle upon and 
improve it. We think the quantity usually men- 
tioned (160 acres) too large for thorough culture, 
and far too large, when considered in reference 
to the wants of the distant future; but the de- 
tails are not so important as the beneficent prin- 
ciple. This new party should also provide, as 
far as may be now in its power, against those 
enormous accumulations of land in the hands of 
monopolists, which threaten, at a future period, 
to bring back, in a modified form, the troubles 
and the wrongs which have attended the feudal- 
ism of Europe. The policy of promoting own- 
ership of the soil, by him who tills it, should al- 
ways find a place ina system claiming to be dem- 
ocratic. The prevenenta of rivers and har- 
bors, in cases where those improvements can, by 
a fair constructiogs be held to be of national im- 
portance, should ‘also be included among the ob- 
jects of the new party. All class legislation, by 
which is meant all legislation the manifest ten- 
dency of which is to increase instead of dimin- 
ishing the inequalities in the condition of men, 
and to confirm the dependence of the laborer 
upon the caprice of his employer, should be stead- 
fastly opposed, whatever the allurements of tem- 
porary convenience or local advantage. There is 
no other course of safety. The most flagrant 
abuses will be found to have originated in slight 
departures from principle, at a time when none 
saw the consequences which were to flow from 
the dereliction. 

All these measures should be fully provided 
for, and there are others still, which merit atten- 
tion, There will come a time, and we hope it is 
not far distant, when the infernal tyranny that 
now disgraces the army and navy will attract 
the general attention. No Russian serf is more 
completely the creature of his master’s will, than 
the rank and file of our sea and land service. 
Little upstarts, as insolent a8 ignorant, are put 
to lord it over men who have grown gray in the 
public service, while punishments as degrading as 
those of the plantation are still tolerated in mili- 
tary discipline. Whenever the People become 
aroused to this evil, it will vanish. 

In relation to the Tariff, we hope a bold, man- 
ly, and straightforward policy will be adopted. 
Regarding this as a mere question of expedien- 
cy, not of moral principle, we should willingly 
accede to the wishes of a majority of those with 
whom we were associated. The course of the 
Whigs, however, has left little room for difference 
of opinion on that question. From being the 
clamorous advocates of a high Tariff for protec- 
tion, they have lowered their claims, step by step, 
until their great exponent, Mr. Clay, proclaims 
the dreadful Locofoco Tariff of 1846 to be a 
measure with the general principles of which he 
does not propose to interfere, while he humbly 
asks, in behalf of himself and the Whigs, for the 
change of a few of the present duties, from an ad 
valorem to a specific mode of estimation! To that 
Tariff, we presume, as well a8 the Independent 
Treasury, there would scarcely be a voice of op- 
position from any who were Willing, on other 
— to unite for the —- of the new 

emocratic of progress and reform. 

That so ape Seti undertaken in ear- 
nest, and prosecuted with vigor, would attract to 
its standard a host of true and Courageous spirits 
from all parties, we cannot bring ourselves to 
doubt. The times demand it, the cause of free- 
dom demands it, the safety of the People demands 
it. Let us have it. If none shall forestall us in 
this good work, let us in Vermont, at our State 
Convention, which we hope will be called as early 
48 May, take the initiative, and call a General 
Convention at Buffalo, Cleveland, or Pittsburgh, 





of all who are prepared to aid in the construction 
of a true Democratic party, on a true Jeffersoni- 
an basis. Let it meet for consultation, and sit 
until it has given the subject a full and careful 
consideration. Then let it call a National Con- 
vention in May, 1852, for the presentation of can- 
didates for President and Vice President, and the 
work of organizing is complete. 


THE POSITION OF PARTIES — WHAT SHALL 
BE DONE. 
From the Brandon Post. 


The leading men and influences of both the old 
parties now stand upon the same platform—both 
pledged to sustain the Compromise measures— 
especially the Fugitive act—as the grand test of 
fidelity to Democratic and Whig principles. All 
the old political questions about which those par- 
ties have been warring, with exceeding fury and 
ferocity, for years, have been abandoned, and they 
have settled down into the great work of vieing 
with each other in their expressions of devotion 
to Southern interests and principles, and in estab- 
lishing their claims to the support of the South! 

The party styled the Free Democracy have re- 
pudiated the test:adopted by the old parties, and 
have adopted, as fundamental articles of their 
creed, opposition to the encroachments, exactions, 
and domination of the slave power—the use of all 
the power of the Government nnder the Consti- 
tution to limit, localize, discourage, and abolish 
slavery—and to maintaim the interests of free 
men, free institutions, and free principles, as the 
great and paramount object of the Government of 
the Republic. In connection with these doctrines, 
the Free Democracy are pledged to sustain all 
measures of Democratic policy, both in the State 
and National Governments, as established by the 
people, and as taught and enforced by the cham- 
pions of that policy from the early history of the 
Government to the present time. The great 
question which now presents itself to this party 
and which is pressing for a decision is, what course 
shall it pursue in the coming Presidential election? Can 
it unite with either of the old parties, in the sup- 
port of National candidates, on the platform and 
pledges which they have prescribed for their ad- 
herents? For ourselves, we can answer that 
question without hesitation. In our opinion, the 
Free Democracy cannot unite with either the 
Whigs or old line Democrats in the support of 
candidates pledged to their tests on the subject of 
slavery and the compromise measures. To do so, 
would be a distinct and unprincipled abandon- 
ment of a leading and fundamental article of their 
creed. What then is to be done? Are we to fold 
our arms and sink down into a state of inactivity, 
and give the reins to our opponents, and leave them 
to mould the people and Government to their 
will? Or shall we hold up steadily and courage- 
ously the banner of our faith—the old Democratic 
standard first given to the winds by Jefferson—and 
call upon the true-hearted and independent voters 
of the nation to rally with us around that standard 
carried by men who are pledged to its principles, 
and unwavering in their devotion to them? We 
take the latter alternative, and we shall go where 
Democratic, Anti-Slavery Democratic, J-ffersonian 
Democratic principles lead, if we go alone! When 
we speak of Anti-Slavery Democracy and Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy, we do not mean to be under- 
stood as confining our creed to the anti-slavery 
issues of the Democracy, not looking beyond them 
to other great interests and measures which may 
be needed to promote the prosperity and secure 
the rights of the whole people, against any species 
of special, and partial, and class legislation, but we 
mean to be understood as pledging ourselves to 
maintain, in connection with all sound Democrat- 
ic measures of national policy, the anti-slavery 
doctrines and policy of Jefferson in restricting, 
limiting, and discouraging slavery by all consti- 
tutional means, and restricting the extension and 
domination of that institution in the affairs of 
Government. While we will not suffer our anti- 
slavery doctrines to thrust aside entirely other 
measures of Democratic policy, in State and Na- 
tional legislation, we shall be sure that those 
measures do not lead us to sacrifice a jot or tittle 
of the principle of opposition to slavery in every 
proper and constitutional form. In short, Democ- 
racy with us is no Democracy, if it does not em- 
brace the anti-slavery principle as its chief cor- 
ner stone. The moment that it demands subser- 
viency to the interests or behests of slavery as a 
test of its fellowship, it becomes with us a spurious 
sort of Democracy — Democracy in name, but 
tyranny in principle—Democracy in garb, but 
oppression in spirit—in a word, “the play of 
Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet left out.” Upon 
the platform of Freedom and Democratic meas- 
ures of public policy, with candidates represent- 
ing truly its principles, we believe the party must 
stand, to be true to itself, and true to the principles 
of freedom, humanity, and popular sovereignty, 
which lie at its foundation, and upon which it must 
prevail now, as it did in the early days of the 
Republic. We rejoice to witness manifestations 
of concurrence in these views from various quar- 
ters. 





THE DUTY OF THE FREE DEMOCRACY. 

. From the Toledo (O) Republican. 

The last number of the National Era makes 
some very pertinent and sensible suggestions on 
this point, pointing to a thorough and energetic 
regeneration and reorganization of the Demo- 
cratic party. Every man, at all acquainted with 
the political movements in this country during 
the past few years, must be aware that a horde 
of soulless political traders have attached them- 
selves to the skirts of the Democracy, without 
having a principle in common with that party, 
but simply with the hope of reaping personal ad- 
vantage from their connection with it; and it is 
equally certain that no party can hold any com- 
munication with such men, without being more 
or less besmeared with their filth. To do his 
share in ridding the Democratic party of such 
contaminating elements—in cleansing its gar- 
ments from the stains of such associations—is a 
duty that every Democrat owes to himself; and 
that duty cannot be too soon performed. The 
course proper to be pursued, at this time, in re- 
storing the purity of our party, and in giving its 
true principles their just prominence before the 
public, is a question of much importance. The 
Era makes the following proposition : 

“Let the friends of freedom in Ohio call a 
State Convention, to organize a party of true 
Democracy, on the basis of Land Reform, River 
and Harbor Improvements where the works are 
of national interest and require national enter- 
prise, Elections of all Officers by the People, 
Free Trade, Opposition to Class Legislation, Di- 
vorce of the Federal Government from all sup- 
port of Slavery, and Opposition to that evil, with- 
in constitutional limits.” 

This is a broad and comprehensive platform, 
and would, we doubt not, if fairly presented, com- 
mand the support of a large majority of the peo- 
ple of Ohio. The Era further proposes that this 
State Convention shall, after issuing a declara- 
tion embodying these as the principles of the 
Democratic party, invite similar organizations in 
the other States, and calla National Democratic 
Convention, “embracing all who are willing to 
adopt such principles, to meet say at Buffalo, 
Cleveland, or Pittsburgh, next September or Oc- 
tober ”—that Convention to adopt “a complete 
platform of Democratic principles, in their legiti- 
mate application to all practical political ques- 
tions, including that of slavery ;” and to call a 
National Convention to meet the following May 
or June, to take into consideration the nomination 
of a Presidential candidate. 

The rotten remnants of Federalism, and the 
Cotton, Bank, and Slave Interests, are extending 
their organizations, and endeavoring to consoli- 
date their strength. This, with them, is a work 
of necessity ; they are driven to it by the instinct 
of self-preservation ; they see the sceptre of pow- 
er, which they have so long swayed for their own 
aggrandizement, about to be wrested from their 
grasp; and they know that their only hope of 
retaining their influence is by a perfect union 
among themselves, and by magnifying minor dif- 
ferences among the popular party which is op- 
posed to them. : 

We have frequently and earnestly urged th 
necessity of counter-organizations among the peo- 
ple, to resist the dangerous ag ions of these 
mercenary interests, and to divorce our National 
Government from its unholy misalliance with 
them. Such organization, in this State and 
throughout the country, is now of the highest 
importance to the triumph of Democratic prin- 
ciples. 


The Legislature of Detaware has passed 4 law 
to prevent free negroes from coming into that 
State hereafter to reside, under a penalty of $50. 
The offender, in case he be unable to pay the fine, 
is to be sold beyond the limits of the State for a 
sum sufficient to Bey the fine and all costs. The 
law is not to affect seafaring men, servants, or 
persons entering ‘the State temporarily for the 

rpose of trade. Any captain of a vessel tak- 
eg gation into the State to attend a camp 
or other meeting is subject under this law to a 
fine of $200 





ee 








From the Progress of the Age. 


TO THE FREEMEN OF KENTUCKY. 
“Compromise”—The Fugitive Slave Law—Emancl- 
pation. 

I know of no power under the Constitution of 
the United States by which any such a thing as 
a “compromise” can be made. I know no power 
by which one Legislature can make a law binding 
upon all future Legislatures, unless where rights 
or privileges or immunities are vested in individ- 
uals, or corporations, or States, in consideration 
of an “equivalent. There is no power in the 
Legislature in other cases to control the action of 
future Legislatures. The whole assumption is 
an usurpation, whereby individuals presume to 
be superior to the Constitution. Laws made in 
accordance with the Constitution ought to stand 
or fall on their merits, and be altered or abolished 
according to the exigencies of circumstances and 
times. 

Laws made in violation of the Constitution are 
null and void, when so declared by the proper 
courts; and until so declared should be executed 
by. all good men. 

The Fugitive Slave Lawis regarded as uncon- 
stitutional, because there is no power in Congress 
to pass laws upon the subject of fugitive slaves at 
all. Section 2, clause 3, United States Constitu- 
tion, is, “No person held to service or labor in 
one State, under the luws thereef, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or reg- 
ulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such services or labors may be 
due.” Section 8 specifically names all the powers 
granted io Congress, and gives such additional 
power as is necessary to carry into execution the 
powers named. Now, in all those 18 clauses there 
is not the slightest allusion to fugitive slaves ! 
Article 10 of amendments is: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the peo- 
ple.” Hence there is no power over slaves in the 
Constitution whatever. James Madison and 
Roger Sherman, the leaders of the liberal party, 
were “not willing to allow that men could hold 
property in men,” whilst the friends of slavery, 
on the other hand, were equally opposed to any 
power over slaves being vested in the National 
Legislature. 

The power to suppress insurrection, it is true, 
touches slavery ; but even that would not have 
been granted, had it not been necessary to the ex- 
istence of all Governments. 

The power over fugitives from service, then, is 
one of those powers “ prohibited to the States,” 
entirely negative, and binding on the States in 
their sovereign capacity. All that the claimant 
of a slave can ask of the States is that none be 
allowed to obstruct the capture of the slave, and 
all the National Government can do is to allow 
her courts to give redress in case of such obstruc- 
tion; and in this opinion it seems that Daniel 
Webster concurred up to his late speech in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The attempt to compel the freemen of the 
North to become slave-catchers, and the non- 
slaveholders of the South and North to bear the 
expense of bringing back slaves, is not a power 
vested in the United States. The language is, 
that they be “ delivered up”—not brought back. 

What right has Congress to compel us to pay 
for the return of a slave, more than to force the 
owners of slaves to pay for the return of a stray 
horse ? 

Of the minor objections to the law—such as 
refusing trial by jury and testimony in self-de- 
fence, even where the alleged fugitive is a free- 
man—the unequal conflict of State sovereignty, 
where jurisdiction is transferred to the side of 
the slave States—the questionable right of Con- 
gress to give the power over the liberties of free- 
men to commissioners, who are not “ inferior 
courts” under the Constitution—I shall not 
speak. I only venture to say that the clause 
which gives a bribe of a double salary to declare 
against the liberty of the defendant, claimed as a 
sigve, would disgrace any code of laws—the mag- 
nitude of its injustice being only overlooked in 
the accumulated wrongs and usurpations of sla- 
very ! 

The issue, then, which is attempted to be put, 
by eminent persons and parties, to the people of 
Kentucky—to dissolve the Union, in case such a 
law is repealed—I am ready to meet now, and at 
all times. The passage of an unjust or uncon- 
stitutional law shall not drive me from my alle- 
giance and submission to the American Union— 
far less shall the repeal of such a law force me into 
treason and civil war! I am not only for the 
Union, repeal or no repeal—but for the Union, 
SLAVERY OR NO SLAVERY! 

Whilst I have thus frankly avowed my senti- 
ments upon this incidental question, I now de- 
clare, for the benefit of aJl Emancipationists who 
have any heart in the cause, that they need not 
be deterred from joining the party on account of 
my “ultras ;” for whilst in discussion I shall range 
through all topics which may add force to argu- 
ment or light to just conclusions, I shall, so far 
as 1am concerned, make the basis of the party 
the single issue of Emancipation upon the soil, 
by the insertion into the Constitution of a clause 
that, after a fixed day, all persons born in Kentucky 
shall be free. 

And upon that point I hope to be heard, on the 
stump, in every county in the State.” 

I ask liberal editors of all parties to give this 
an insertion in their papers, for which | will be 
ready on demand to pay. 

I claim the honor of being ever a loyal citizen 
of the Commonwealth. Cc Cray. 


——@———_ 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY.—No. 16. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROCK, 








Cabinets of Geology and Mineraolgy, beautiful, 
rich, and instructive, may be collected from 
granite, hornblend, and lime formations. The 
varieties of quartz are numberless and nameless. 
Crystals of quartz are commonly known as dia- 
monds, Many thousand travellers passing Little 
Falis of New York have heard the cry, “Do you 
want to buy some diamonds?” These diamonds 
are crystals of quartz, collected by children from 
the cavities of rocks in the vicinity, and sold at a 
York shillings handful. In Barnum’s museum at 
New York is a quartz crystal about the size ofa 
man’s body. Single crystals of quartz, from the 
size of that just named, down to those not larger 
than the head of a pin, are uniformly hexedral 
prisms, pointed at each end by hexedral pyramids. 
Quartz crystals frequently appear in groups, fur- 
nishing richer mantel ornaments than the most 
costly girandoles for which many millions have 
been paid within ten years past. Arkansas is 
rich in these articles of beauty and taste. In 
Missouri crystallized quartz, of great splendor, 
and in any quantity, is found lining the cavities 
of rounded masses of stone, externally as rough 
and uninviting as any mass of rock in the rough- 
est stone wall in any farm enclosure. These 
masses, called geodes, are of all sizes, from that 
of an orange to a bushel basket, and even larger. 
Though rough without, they are beautiful within, 
somewhat regardless of the common way of the 
world in putting the best side out. 

Crystallized quartz is sometimes more trans- 
parent than glass, and is thus fitted for spectacles, 
not liable to be scratched like the more common 
article. Crystals of quartz are frequently of a 
beautiful purple hue, bearing the name of Ame- 
thyst. Smoky quartz also appears in beautiful, 
indeed, splendid crystals. “ A Crvstat CaBinet,” 
confined to quartz alone, can eaisly be procured, 
sufficiently beautiful and splendid to secure the 
admiration of the most obdurately stupid. 

At Ackworth, New Hampshire, beryls, larger 
than a man’s body, the largest known in the world, 
have been taken from granite rocks in very great 
quantities—many cart loads. These, like quartz 
crystals, are hexedral prisms, though somewhat 
irregular. From this location of beryls, mica or 
isinglass has been procured in very large plates, 
and in such abundance as to supply the American 
market, entirely taking the place of that formerly 
imported from Russia. A beautiful black crystal, 
called schorl, is extensively deposited in granite 
rocks, and frequently dispersed through masses of 
white quartz, in needle shape, size, and form, fur- 
nishing beautifal cabinet specimens, and even 
splendid mantel ornaments. ‘ 

In granite formations generally, but most in 
mica slate, garnets are deposited in very large 
quantities. When this rock, of rather a frail 
character, largely disintegrated by rains and frost, 
crumbles down, garnets are sometimes 80 thickly 
spread upon the ground asto be easily shovelled up 
by the bushel. Caveats also sometimes appear in 
hornblend. They are in rounded crystals of differ- 
ent number of sides—frequently dodacaedrons or 
twelve-sided crystals. Common and precious gar- 
nets are the two general divisions ; the latter some- 
times used as ornaments for rings, &c. These 
crystals vary in size from that of a pin’s head to 
several inches in diamater. 





Exreriment.—Some boys ina New York school, 


much in a mutinous state, were invited by a visiter 
to take an excursion to collect minerals to be dis- 
tributed among the pupils in the several depart- 
ments—girls, boys, and primaries. The proposal 
was of course most gladly acceded to, resulting in 
specimens showing the elements of the globe all 
labelled, and taken at the close of the school, on 
the same day, by the hands of every pupil from 
the largest to the smallest, numbering more than 
three hundred, for the beginning of “ Fammy Cas- 
InETS ”” Thesame school soon stood among the 
first in the city in scholarsship and orderly de- 
portment. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 


STORY OF COLLEGE LIFE. 

On a certain memorable day, in 1847, a large 
hamper reached Oxford, per Great Western 
Railway, and was in due time delivered, according 
to its direction, at Christchurch, consigned to 
Francis Buckland, Esq., a gentleman well known 
in the University for his fondness for natural 
history. He opened his hamper, and,the moment 
the lid was removed, out jumped a creature about 
the size of an English sheep-dog, covered with 
long shaggy hair, of a brownish color. This 
Was @ young bear, born on Mount Lebanon, in 
Syria, a few months before, who had now arrived 
to receive his education at our learned University. 
The moment that he was released from his irk- 
some attitude in the hamper, he made the most of 
his liberty, and, the door of the room being open, 
he rushed off down the cloisters. Service was 
going on in the chapel, and, attracted by the peal- 
ing organ, or some other motive, he made at once 
for the chapel. Just as he arrived at the door, 
the stout verger happened to come thither from 
Within, and the moment he saw the impish-look- 
ing creature that was rushing into his domain, he 
made a tremendous flourish with his silver wand, 
and, darting into the chapel, ensconced himself in 
a tall pew, the door of which he bolted. Tig-lath- 
pe-leser, {as the bear was called.) being scared by 
the silver wand, turned from the chapel, and 
scampered frantically about the large quadrangle, 
putting to flight the numerous parties of dogs, 
who, in those days, made that spot their afternoon 
rendezvous. After a sharp chase, a gown was 
thrown over Tig, and he was with difficulty se- 
cured. During the struggle, he got one of the 
fingers of his new master into his mouth, and— 
did he bite it off? No, poor thing! but began 
vigorously sucking it, with that peculiar mum- 
bling noise for which bears are remarkable. 

Thus was he led back to B.’s rooms, walking 
all the way on his hind-legs, and sucking the fin- 
ger with all his might. A collar was put round 
his neck, and Tig became a prisoner. His good 
nature and amusing tricks soon made him a prime 
favorite with the undergraduates; a cap and 
gown were made, attired in which (to the great 
scandal of the dons) he accompanied his master to 
breakfasts and wine parties, where he contributed 
greatly to the amusement of the company, and 
partook of good things, his viands being muffins 
and ices. He was in general of an amiable dispo- 
sition, but subject to fits of rage, during which 
his violence was extreme; but a kind word, anda 
finger to suck, soon brought him round. He was 
most impatient of solitude, and would cry for 
hours when left alone, particulurly if it was dark. 
It was this unfortunate propensity which brought 
him into especial disfavor with the Dean of 
Christchurch, whose Greek quandaries and hours 
of rest were sadly disturbed by Tig’s lamentations. 

On one occasion he was kept in college till after 
the gates had been shut} and there was no pos- 
sibility of getting him out without the porter see- 
ing him, when there would have been a fine of ten 
shillings to pay the next morning, for during this 
term an edict had gone forth against dogs, and the 
authorities, not being learned in zodlogy, could not 
be persuaded that a bear was nota dog. Tig was 
therefore tied in the court-yard, near his master’s 
rooms, but that gentleman was soon brought out 
by his piteous cries, and could not pacify him in 
any other way than by bringing him into his 
rooms ; and at. bed-time Tig was chained to the 
post at the bottom of the bed, where he remained 
quiet till daylight, and then, shuffling on the bed, 
awoke his master by licking his face—he took no 
notice, and presently Tig deliberately put his 
hind leg under the blankets and covered himself 
up; there he remained till chapel time, when 
his master left him, and on his return found that 
the young gentleman had been amusing himself 
during his solitude by overturning everything he 
could get at in the room, and, apparently, had a 
quarrel and fight with the looking-glass, which 
was broken to pieces, and the wood-work bitten 
all over. 

The prepetrator of all this havoc gat on the bed, 
looking exceedingly innocent, but rocking back- 
wards and forwards as if conscious of guilt, and 
doubtful of the consequences. Near to Tig’s 
house there was a little monkey tied to a tree, and 
Jacko’s great amusement was to make grimaces at 
Tig; and when the latter composed himself to 
sleep in the warm sunshine, Jacko would cautious- 
ly descend from the tree, and, twisting his fingers 
in Tig’s long hair, would give him a sharp pull, 
and in a moment was up the tree again, chat- 
tering and clattering his chain. Tig’s answer was 
most amusing—he would run backwards and for- 
wards on his hind legs, sucking his paws, and with 
his eyes fixed on Jacko, uttering all sorts of threats 
and imprecations, to the great delight of the 
monkey. He would then again endeavor to take 
@ nap, only to be again disturbed by his little tor- 
mentor. However, these two animals established 
a truce, became excellent friends, and would sit 
for half an hour together, confronting each other, 
apparently holding a conversation. 

At the commencement of the long vacation, Tig, 
with the other members of the University, retired 
into the country, and was daily taken out for a 
walk round the village, to the great astonishment 
of the bumpkins. There was a little shop kept 
by an old dame who sold whip cord, sugar candy, 
and other matters, and here, on one occasion, Tig 
was treated to sugar candy. Soon afterwards he 
got loose, and at once made off for the shop, into 
which he burst, to the unutterable terror of the 
spectacled and high-capped old lady, who was 
knitting stockings behind the counter. The mo- 
ment she saw his shaggy head, and heard the 
appalling clatter of his chain, she rushed upstairs 
in a delirium of terror. When assistance arrived, 
the offender was discovered, seated on thé counter, 
helping himself most liberally to brown sugar; 
and it was with some difficulty, and after much 
resistance, that he wes dragged away. 

Mr. Buckland had made a promise that Tig 
should pay a visit to a village about six miles 
distant, and determined that he should proceed 
thither on horseback. As the horse shied when- 
ever the bear came near him, there was some diffi- 
culty in getting him mounted; but at last his 
master managed to pull him up by the chain, while 
the horse was held quiet. Tigat first took up his 
position in front, but soon walked round and stood 
up on his hind legs, resting his forepaws on his 
master’s shoulders. To him this was exceedingly 
pleasant, but not so to the horse, who, not being 
accustomed to carry two, and feeling Tig’s claws, 
kicked and plunged to rid himself of the extra 
passenger. Tig held on like grim death, and 
stuck in his claws most successfully ; for, in spite 
of all the efforts of the horse, he was not thrown. 
In this way the journey was performed, the coun- 
try folks opening their eyes at the apparition. 

When term recommenced, Tig returned to the 
University, much altered in appearance, for, be- 
ing of the family of silver bears of Syria, his coat 
had become almost white; he was much bigger 
and stronger, and his teeth had made their ap- 
pearance, so that he was rather more difficult to 
manage ; the only way to restrain him when in a 
rage, was to hold him by the ears; but on one occa- 
sion, having lost his temper, he tore his cap and 
gown to pieces. About thistime the British Associ- 
ation paid a visit to Oxford, and Tig wasan object 
of much inerest. The writer was present on seve- 
ral occasions when he was introduced to breakfast 
parties of eminent savans, and much amusement 
was created by his tricks, albeit they were a little 
rough. In more than one instance he made a sad 
havoc with book-muslinsand other fragile articles 
of female attire; on the whole, however, he con- 
ducted himself with great propriety, especially at 
an evening meeting at Dr. Daubney’s where he 
was much noticed, to his evident pleasure. 

Still, however, the authorities at Christchurch, 
not being zodlogists, had peculiar notions respect- 
ing bears; and at length, after numerous threats 
and pecuniary penalties, the fatal day arrived, and 
Tig’s master was informed that either “ he or the 
bear must leave Oxford the next morning.” 
There was no resisting this, and poor dear Tig 
was accordingly but into a box—a much larger 
one than that in which he had arrived—and sent 
off to the Zodlogical Gardens, Regent’s Park; 
here he was placed in a comfortable den by him- 
self; but, alas! he missed the society to which 
he had been accustomed, the excitement of a col- 
lege life, and the numerous charms by which 
the University was endeared to him; he refused 
his food; he ran perpetually a and down his den, 





in the vain hope to escape, and was one morning 
found dead, a Viotim to a broken heart ! . 
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Sxerones sy Parry Lex.—We commence this 
week, on the first page, the publication of a series 
of Sketches by “ Patty Lee.” If any one can read 
the first of the series without having his heart 
deeply touched, and a lesson impressed upon it 
for life, he must be made of flinty material. 





Gov. Cievetanp Re-ELecteD.—We rejoice at 
the re-election of Gov. Cleveland from Connecti- 
cut. Waldo’s district is not heard from. 





Massacuvusetts.—No choice in the 2d and 4th 
districts. Goodrich (Whig) gains in the 7th. 


o— 


RECEPTION OF MR. WEBSTER AT HARRIS- 
BURG ~ SPEECH OF GOV. JOUNSTON. 


_——— 


The newspapers are so occupied now-a-days 
with Mr. Webster’s letters, speeches, journey- 
ings, and receptions, that we should be deemed 
very remiss were we to pass them over in silence. 

As the Secretary is so frequently absent from 
his post, our foreign relations cannot be in a crit- 
ical or complicated condition, and the Department 
of State, we presume, has little to attend to but 
mere routine business. At all events, our Secre- 
tary of State appears to be far more concerned for 
the interests of the Interior than for those of the 
Exterior. 

Oriental magnates in ancient times shrunk 
from the public gaze, and shut themselves up in 
their palaces, under the impression that the re- 
serve of their lives would invest them in the 
imagination of the People with a kind of mysteri- 
ous sanctity. But in those days they had no 
steam, locomotives, or penny papers, and people 
had little to think of buat mysteries. Great men 
cannot now shut themselves up, without being 
forgotten by a world going by steam, and where 
everybody thinks more of himself than anybody 
else. No one understands this better than Mr. 
Webster, who bids fair to become the great 
traveller, speech-maker, and letter-writer of the 
country. He is a kind of ubiquitous presence, 
seeking everywhere to stamp his image and super- 
scription on the popular mind. 

On the first of this month he paid a visit to 
Harrisburg, and was received in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives by both branches of 
the Legislature and Governor Johnston and his 
suite. The Governor did the honors very hand- 
somely, but his spzech, unexceptionably cautious 
in omitting all allusion to Mr. Webster’s late 
policy, and complimenting him for former services, 
was throughout grateful to the Secretary. In 
truth, it does honor to the head and heart of 
Governor Johnston, and clearly shows that, un- 
like another prominent member of the Whig 
party in Pennsylvania, he cannot change his opin- 
ions to suit circumstances. It is thus reported: 


“Mr. Wesster: In behalf of the constituted 
authorities, and at their request, in the name of 
the citizens of Pennsytvania here present, I most 
cheerfully perform the duty of extending to you 
& most cordial welcome to this Commonwealth. It 
has ever been a distinguishing and lively trait in 


the character of the American People, to venerate ‘ 


talents, and to render to the long public services 
of individuals the homage of their respect and 
approbation. 

“In this most excellent and beautiful property 
of our national character, it has been the constant 
effort of the citizens of Pennsylvania to be con- 
spicuously prominent. Under no circumstances 
and at no time have her people failed to appre- 
ciate and reward the patriotic labors of stran- 
gers to her soil, or render the just tribute of 
pride and admiration of transcendent mental 


“ abilities, without regard to sectional location or 


the field of their operations, whether the same 
may have been in the discharge of religious, civil, 
or military duty. 

“ In the fair fume, usefulness, and worth of the 
public men of the Union, our Commonwealth has 
felt the same pride which the mother enjoys in 
the well-doings of a beloved son. We may differ 
in political partialities, but it is confidently hoped 
never to such an extent as to forget or sully the 
ancient and honorable reputation which we have 
justly earned, of awarding to all men the respect 
and regard due to their merits and services. If 
not the self-styled mother of great men, Pennsy]- 
vania has always endeavored faithfully to cher- 
ish, protect, sustain, and honor the great and 
good of other lands. It would afford me great 
pleasure to extend these remarks by a reference 
to some of the important acts of your long public 
life, about the patriotism and propriety of which 
no diversity of opinion can exist, if I did not feel 
that in so doing I was detaining this vast assem- 
blage of fair ladies and worthy citizens from an 
intellectual treat which, from its promised rich- 
ness and beauty, they may well be impatient to 
enjoy. Permit me then, fellow-citizens, (turning 
to the audience.) to introduce to your kind atten- 
tion and respectful regard the distinguished Sec- 
retary of State of the National Government, the 
Hon. Daniel Webster.” 

There was no flattery in all this—no recogni- 
nition of the propriety of Mr. Webster’s course 
in relation to late agitating questions. On the 
contrary, but a single personal allusion is made 
to the Secretary, and that is so shaped as to com- 
pliment him for those acts of his life, “ about the 
patriotism and propriety of which no diversity of 
opinion can exist,” implying plainly enough that, 
about more recent acts, there existed great di- 
versity of opinion, of which, however, courtesy 
required him to say nothing. The Governor de- 
serves praise for his independence, as well as for 
his political sagacity. 

Mr. Webster, in his reply, although he knew 
that many of those who had assembled to extend 
to him the hospitalities of the State, did not ap- 
prove of his course on the Compromise measures, 
could not refrain from glorifying himself for the 
part he had taken in their passage. 


“Tf I had happened,” he said, “to have been 
before this assemblage, in this place, one year 
ago to-day, on the first of April of last year, I 
should have met you with a far less gladsome 
heart than I now do; for it is not to be denied 
that occurrences of great import have taken place 
within the last year—that measures have been adopt- 


- ed, by the general concurrence of men of ail parties, 


calculated to adjust local differences, and settle the agi- 
tating questions of the country. It is time that we 
should feel kindly one towards another—that we 
should feel that we are one people—that we have 
one interest, one character, one liberty, and one 
destiny. 

“I bore an humble but earnest part in the procure- 

ment of that adjustment established by the last Con- 
gress. If not everything that all could wish, it 
is as much as the rationa: could hope for. ‘I trust 
to your own perception to see the great degree of 
cheerfulness prevailing in society around you, 
and the general progress of all interests under 
the influence of the industry of your people; and 
I ask you whether I do not meet you under the 
better auspices for you and for me, for united 
liberty, for established fraternization among Gov- 
ernments of the same republican faith, than I 
would have met you a year since.” 
'- Under the circumstances, it seems to us that 
there would have been no indecorum in abstain- 
ing from all allusion to topics about which he 
must have known his entertainers greatly dif- 
fered. Atthe dinner that followed, soon after, 
the Secretary, as if bent on extorting some sanc- 
tion for his recent course, took occasion again to 
refer, more emphatically, to the Compromise, 
Rising to respond to a toast by Mr. Randall, he 
said : 


“He felt that a new era in our social and political 
affairs had dawned upon us, in consequence of the ac- 
tion of the last Congress. He alluded again to the 
gallantry of Pennsylvania, and rejoiced that she 
‘was where she always had been, in the front rank 
of patriotism. 

“The Union, he believed, mas now safe, and the oc- 
casion was therefore past for calling upon men to 
consult together, and present a new basis for action, 
The Compromise had accomplished its purpose, and 
we now breathed in pure air—prosperity again 
flourished around us. The evidences were too 
manifest of @ return of permanency and stability 
among us, for any one to suspect the ultimate tenden- 
cies and benefits of the Compromise acts. Our only 
duty now mas to sustain those acts, and bequeath to 
our children, as we received it from our ancestors, THE 

UNION, ONE AND INDIVISIBLE!” 

The Union was now safe—of course it had been 
in danger. Governor Johnson evidently did not 


relish the speech—and he said, “that he had 


- mever conceived the country was in danger from sec- 


tional discord. He trusted in the intelligence of 
the people and their patriotism. He awarded to 
Mr. Webster much praise for his devotion and 
sacrifices. He refrained from discussing partisan 
questions, a3 unsuited to the occasion. He believed 


the destiny of the Union would never be impeded 
by traitors, madmen, or fanatics. The Union is as 
safe now as in the days of Washington. He said 
that Mr. Webster’s participation in denouncing 
nullification in 1833 would forever endear him to 
the American people, even had his public acts 
closed there. But he had added to his laurels, 
and would live for all time inthe hearts of grate- 
ful republicans.” 

Pretty good for the circumstances, and the Gov- 
ernor administered a just rebuke, when he told 
Mr. Webster that the occasion was not fit for 
the discussion of partisan questions; but he 
stretched his conscience just a little in the last 
sentiment. 

Several gentlemen, Mr. Cooper among them, 
followed, and made up abundantly for the Gov- 
ernor’s lack, in adulation of their guest. Mr. 
Penniman was rather independent. “He said 
he would not discuss the subjects that might come 
before the Legislature, but would do that in 
his place, at the proper time. He saw no danger 
in the present nor past condition of the country, 
in reference to the stability of the Union. If we 
did our duty, all would be right. If there were 
any States that thought proper to leave the 
Union, he was in favor of applying Mr. Clay’s 
remedy—to test the strength of the Government 
in enforcing the laws passed by Congress.” 

So ended the Harrisburg demonstration. 
Where next does the Secretary intend to make 
his appearance? Of course the handbills will an- 
nounce it in due time. 





DR. DRAKE'S LETTERS ON SLAVERY. 


Dr. Drake of Cincinnati has been publishing 
in the National Intelligencer a series of Letters on 
Slavery, addressed to Dr. Warren of Boston, 
The Intelligencer speaks highly of them, though 
dissenting from some of the views of the author. 
Dr. Drake ‘is a man of ability and position, 
endowed with an ample fund of miscellaneous 
knowledge, and distinguished as a bold and an 
ingenious theorist. His letters are smoothly and 
elegantly written, and are invested with an air of 
philosophic coolness and candor, but so far as we 
can see, throw no new light upon the subject of 
Slavery. 
The first letter, which occupies more than four 
columns in the Intelligencer, is taken up with the 
elaboration of the proposition, that throughout 
the slaveholding States the condition of slaves is 
far better than it was in former times—that they 
“Care better fed, clothed, and lodged ; less severely 
punished ; receive more religious training; and, 
in all respects are more cared for, than they were 
forty, thirty, or even twenty years ago.” He pro- 
ceeds to speak in detail, from personal observa- 
ticn generally, from carefully considered evi- 
dence at other times, of the condition of slaves, 
in regard to lodging, clothing, diet, tobacco and 
whiskey, labor and rest, amusements and sleep, 
punishments, care of the sick, care of the aged 
and permanently infirm, care of children, mar- 
riage, religious Instruction. 
On these points he furnishes no statistics, but 
simply gives his testimony and that derived from 
the information of others. We need not say that 
this does not supply infallible data for an argu- 
ment, The testimony of Hall, Trollope, and 
Dickens, respecting the condition and character 
of the American People, differ very widely from 
our own impressions, as well as from those of Sir 
Charles Lyell. A Presbyterian colporteur, sent 
out by an Association in the East, will present a 
view of the moral state of the West, which the 
observations of a Methodist itinerant will scarcely 
sustain. 
Still, we are disposed, from the best observa- 
tion and inquiry we have been able to make, to 
concur generally in the proposition stated by Dr. 
Drake; and we rejoice to believe it true. “It is 
& most important and capital fact,” says the Doc- 
tor, “that should address itself with power to 
the minds and hearts of the People of the free 
States. It clearly sets forth that principles of 
great efficacy are in operation ; that what we call 
the spirit of the age has made its way into the 
slave States, and is working out the most benefi- 
cial results. Its influence is, of course, not equal 
on the hearts of all masters; but even those who 
feel it least, are affected in the treatment of their 
slaves by the opinions and example of those on 
whom it is operative.” 
Again : 
“ American slavery is quietly assailed on every 
side. To the South, Mexico has set the example 
of general emancipation ; to the North, the free 
States and the Canadas, by their laws and insti- 
tutions, oppose it; the two great nations of Eu- 
rope, Great Britain and France, with which we 
are most intimately associated, have abolished it, 
and act on the South, not only by their example, 
but by the still more powerful influence of their 
literature, which is essentially anti-slavery. 
These, with another more potent than the whole— 
Christianity—are some of the agencies which 
are quietly improving the condition of slaves, 
and may be safely confided in for their ultimate 
though distant emancipation, if the whole matter 
be left with their masters.” 
That is to say, the Public Opinion of Mankind, 
changed, and controlled, and directed by Chris- 
tianity and other healthful influences, manifest- 
ing itself by acts of abolition in England, France, 
and the Northern States of the Union, and through 
the literature of those countries, as well as by 
the emancipation-spirit in the slaveholding States, 
has been the great agent in melioriating the con- 
dition of slaves. Who doubts it? Is not the 
same agent perpetually operating wherever men 
are formed into societies, and recognise them- 
selves as belonging to the family of civilized na- 
tions? The Public Opinion of mankind against 
the slave trade was long in maturing, but when 
fully ripened, it stamped the traffic with piracy, 
and will yet drive it from the ocean. A Public 
Opinion, which regards the life and liberty of a 
man as sacred, which recognises the equality in 
natural rights of all men, which brands with its 
reprobation the attempt to subjugate the will 
and interests of one man to those of another, 
whether made by the slaveholder, the monopo- 
list, or the despot, is rising and surging in all 
lands, and the slaveholder can no more arrest 
its advancing tide, than can the Czar, whose 
throne it is fatally undermining. 
In view of the powerful causes at work ad- 
verse to Slavery, Dr. Drake advises the Northern 
People to abstain from interference with the sub- 
ject. If by “interference” he means Congressional 
action against Slavery in the States, or irritating, 
denunciatory, and dogmatical dictation, his ad- 
vice is good. The North would not relish such 
interference with any of its “peculiar institu- 
tions,” or be greatly improved by it. But, if 
by “interference,” he means all agitation of the 
subject, with a view to relieve the National 
Government from responsibility for Slavery, to 
prevent the Union from being used to propa- 
gate it, to prevent the non-slaveholders of the 
country from becoming pro-slavery, to fix their 
opinions irrevocably against the system, to keep 
vividly before the minds of the slaveholders the 
whole argument for Freedom and Free Labor, 
then we can assure him that his advice will not 
be heeded. Free discussion is the irrepealable 
law of modern civilization. The sun never stood 
still but’ once, and then, only for a day; but the 
record says, that “there was no day like that be- 
fore it or after it.” 
The second letter of the Doctor is a remark- 
able one, following as it does his brief exposition 
of Christianity, given in the closing part of let- 
ter first: - 
“ Christianity,” says the Doctor, “ cannot take 
the human heart by violencer The soul of Chris- 
tianity is love. The fruit of Christianity is love. 
This love binds heart to heart,” &c. 
The “single, broad, plain, fundamental propo- 
sition” of his second letter, reads as follows: 
“The free States should not hereafter permit 
negroes, or their descendants of mixed blood, citi- 
zens of Liberia excepted, to reside in, pass 
through, or even visit them; and the slave States 
should forbid emancipation, except a guaranty be 
given that the liberated should not seek the free 


To comprehend the broad humanity of this 
Proposition, and what a beautiful commentary 
it is upon that Christianity, the soul of which is 





love, we must recollect that the slave States for- 
bid emancipation, unless on condition of removal 
from the State—so that the result of the Doctor's 
policy, the “fruit of Christianity,” would be, 
perpetual slavery, or perpetual exile in a foreign 
country ! 

In maintaining his proposition, he argues, first, 
the right of the State Governments to prohibit 
the introduction or emigration of colored people 
within their limits. He next attempts to show, 
that these people are not needed in the free 
States, and that their residence there injures the 
whites more than it bencfits them. 

We deny the right of any State, under the 
Constitution, to adopt the sweeping policy rec- 
ommended by Dr. Drake. The legislation of 
Indiana or Illinois that attempts to prohibit col- 
ored people from entering their borders, is gross- 
ly unconstitutional, so far as it may affect the 
colored citizens of Massachusetts, or any other 
State. They have no more right to prohibit the 
free immigration of its colored citizens than of 
its naturalized citizens; otherwise, the constitu- 
tional provision which secures to “ the citizens of 
each State” “the privileges/and immunities of 
citizens of the several States,” is without any 
meaning—a miserable mockery. 

As to the assertion that “ negroes are not necd- 
ed” in the free States, the same might be said of 
the Welsh, the Norwegians, or any other particu- 
lar class of emigrants. Undoubtedly, the country 
does not need them, but they may make them- 
selves, notwithstanding, very useful—and at all 
events, their need may require their colonization 
in the free States. 

“ But, they are troublesome,” says the Doctor. 
“Tn various ways they give us trouble,” and there- 
fore, we ought to prohibit them from coming 
among us. He resorts, of course, to the thread- 
bare topics of vulgar prejudice. They are desti- 
tute of property, and many, continuing so, draw 
on us for charity; they know nothing of trade, 
of accounts ; they are inferior to us; sometimes 
servile, sometimes impudent; they are addicted 
to petit-larceny ; it is difficult tomingle them with 
whites in our work-shops, poor-houses, hospitals, 
schools, and churches; we divide and quarrel 
about the amount of liberty weshould grant them ; 
their presence gives birth to scenes of diserder, 
violence, &c, Much more, in the same vein, the 
Doctor discovereth ; and he speaks the more confi- 
dently, because he knows that popular prejudice 
will confirm his statements. But we hesitate not 
to pronounce them exaggerated. It is true, that 
colored emigrants to the free States are destitute 
of property. But so are three-fourths of the 
foreigners that come to this country. It is not 
true, that many of them, continuing so, draw on 
our charities for food and clothing. In Cincin- 
nati, where there is a large colored population, it 
takes care ofits own poor. During a residence 
there of sixteen years, we were rarely applied to 
by colored persons for charity ; and we know that 
so far from continuing destitute of property, a 
large portion of them became property-holders, 
and for many years paid the usual school-taxes, 
without deriving one cent from the school fund. 
In this city, it is more common to see white beg- 
gars than colored ones, and every man of candor 
will admit that there is a steady advancement in 
the condition of the permanent colored population. 
If the Doctor were to apply his mode of reason- 
ing to other classes of population, he would ad- 
vocate the exclusion of foreigners in many cases. 
Take Boston, for example. The foreign popula- 
tion there is gaining upon the native, and evi- 
dently, for the present, to the detriment of the 
city. According to a late report by the Sanitary 
Committee of Boston, in a population “ of forty- 
six foreign to fifty-four native,” the deaths in 1849, 
were, as fifty-nine foreign to forty-one native ; 
the deaths by cholera, as seventy-two foreign to 
thirty-five native; the applications for employ- 
ment to the Boston Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism, in the last five years, 14,044 foreign fe- 
males, to 1653 native males ,and 5034 foreign males, 
to 3,568 natives ; the number of births, in 1849, 62 
per cent. foreign, 38 per cent. native. Could such 
a picture as this be presented of the colored pop- 
ulation, it would be held up to alarm the white 
people, and make them believe it necessary to 
their safety at once to prohibit the introduction 
among them of a class of people so improvident, 
destitute, and troublesome. 

As to ‘‘out-breaks of popular violence against 
negroes,” Dr. Drake draws largely upon his im- 
agination. Of the three mobs in Cincinnati of 
which he speaks, but one had its origin in a contro- 
versy between blacks and whites, and that finally 
expended its energies against our Press. The 
others grew out of the agitation of the question 
of slavery, and had nothing to do with the colored 
people, although they had a little too much to do 
with us. Onthis point the Doctor must admit 
that we are better informed than he can be. In 
other cities in the free States, instances of collis- 
ion between the blacks and whites have been Jess 
frequent than between natives and foreigners. 
Philadelphia, we all know, has been repeat- 
edly disgraced by violent conflicts between the 
last named classes; but we are not aware that 
they have been used to prove the policy of ex- 
cluding foreign immigrants. 

We see nothing in the condition or relations of 
the colored population of the free States, nothing 
in the state of public sentiment, to warrant the 
apprehension of the Doctor, that collisions be- 
tween the two races will grow more frequent and 
ferocious. Everywhere the signs of an improve- 
ment among the colored people, slow, but steady, 
are visible to the most careless observer; and 
their increase, compared with that of the white 
population, is so utterly insignificant that you 
can never frighten any intelligent person with 
the scare-crows of amalgamation and competition. 
The notion, that two hundred thousand colored 
people, the number in the free States, can ever 
increase, under any circumstances, so fast as to 
become a source of danger or serious discomfort 
to a white population of fourteen millions, is too 
ridiculous for the most visionary alarmist to harp 
upon. Owing, in part, to this fact, and, in part, 
to the prevalence of a better feeling among our 
own people, there has been an evident abatement 
of prejudice against the colored man in the more 
intelligent portions of the free States, as is shown 
by the removal, within a few years, of various dis- 
abilities, on account of color. In the Doctor’sown 
State, for example, one year ago, the black code 
which had disgraced its statute-books for nearly, 
half a century, was abrogated at one blow; and 
can it be supposed that the public sentiment that 
demanded and sustains this reform, tends to those 
fearful collisions between the two races which the 
Doctor foresees in the future? 

We find it impossible to close our remarks on 
the letters, this week, and must postpone further 
comment till our next number. 





ANTI-SLAVERY PAPERS. 

A strong effort is now being made, in influential 
quarters, to stifle free discussion, to silence the 
pulpit, and especially to kill off the anti-slavery 
newspapers. Under these circumstances, we sub- 
mit to liberal readers that itis the duty of all 
anti-slavery men to aid in extending the circu- 
lation of anti-slavery publications, both by giv- 
ing them their own patronage and inducing 
others to do so. We believe that the anti-slavery 

ress of the country is not supported as it should 
be by the friends of freedom, some even patron- 
izing pro-slavery papers at the expense of liberal 
publications. Even now, when the anti-slavery 
press is sustaining @ severer pressure than was 
ever before brought to bear upon it, many who 
profess to be Abolitionists, and to be opposed to 
the Fugitive Slave Law, are neglecting to 
strengthen those papers which earnestly protest 
against it and demand its immediate repeal. 

his is so in our own vicinity, as well as else- 
where. It ought not to be so. It would not be 
so, if there were a proper degree of earnestness 
felt in the matter. ‘These remarks are of general 
application, but our readers, as well as the read- 
ers of other anti-slavery papers, may turn them 
to account, if they choose.— Essex County Freeman, 

What the Freeman says, we presume, is true. 
We doubt whether there is an anti-slavery press 
in the country which does not feel the effect of 
the tremendous influences brought to bear to 


still agitation, and force the Compromise upon 





the Public, As this iss dull season of the year 


for all papers circulating in the country, the 
readers of anti-slavery newspapers would do well 
to heed the suggestions of the Essex Freeman, 


—_——oooor 


THE SOUTHERN PRESS, 


The Southern Press a few days since contained 
a long editorial on matters personal and pecuni- 
ary. It denies that a fund was ever raised for 
its maintenance, or that it has ever had any other 
support than the legitimate income from its sub- 
scribers. It asserts that “it has advanced spon- 
taneously to a circulation of about 9,300,” in- 
cluding, we suppose, all its issues daily, tri-week- 
ly, and weekly ; and it claims to have a larger 
“Southern circulation than any paper in this 
city.” The rumor that the “ Press” was “ going 
down,” it contradicts, and itannounces that “ it is 
going on—its subscription is increasing, and has 
never for a day declined.” The present number 
of subscribers is not large enough to sustain it, 
but, it says, it “is almost great enough to sup- 
port it, and there is no probability that the in- 
crease will not be quite sufficient.” The follow- 
ing paragraph shows that the “Press” did get 
into a tight place, but got out of it by a donation 
from South Carolina: 

“ We received sundry assurances, on commenc- 
ing the paper, that whenever funds might be 
wanting, as was probable before its subscriptions 
were complete, they could be obtained without 
difficulty. Well, some time ago, in consequence 
of the tardiness of some of the subscribers, we 
suggested to a few of our friends that the paper 
must either stop, or go on for a time at our ex- 
pense exclusively, or with some of their aid. It 
was immediately promised—but, as the negotia- 
tions were rather uncomfortably tedious, Mr. De 
Leon insisted on going to Columbia, his former 
place of residence, to make a cali on his friends, 
and those of the paper. After some reluctance 
and delay, it was agreed to. He went. It was 
only necessary for him to name the amount then 
required—$2,500. It was furnished. And that 
is about twice as much as any others, and all 
other persons or places, have contributed. Such 
is the amount of aid this paper has received.” 

Our neighbors have a very decided opinion of 
their own ability, which must be a great consola- 
tion to them when their receipts run low. They 
say : 

“ Ag for the ability of the metropolitan papers, if 
it can be determined by the verdict of correspond- 
ents, we will abide the decision, and give large 
odds. But we take this occasion to say that the 
contributors of articles to our paper are* beyond 
all question superior to those of our rivals.” 

* * * * * * 


“ We do not pretend to exult in any produc- 
tion of ours—but rather to apologize. The rea- 
son we have not done better is, that we have had 
so little ability to encounter. The Compromise 
has been the greatest question of the day. We 
assert that no argument in its support has yet 
appeared that is even respectable—either from 
the Union or Intelligencer, or from Mr. Clay or 
Mr. Webster.” 


As we happened tobe on the same side with 
our neighbors in relation to the Compromise, of 
course we are not incluied in the category of fee- 
ble antagonists ; but we fear, if Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Webster have failed to call forth the mightiest 
energies of the Southern Press, the world is doom- 
ed to remain forever in ignorance of them. 

The “Press,” in the mme editorial, states, 
that ‘desperate enthusiast” as the editor of the 
Era is, he was “cool enough to stipulate for a net 
compensation of three thousand a year, for a 
weekly paper,” and “has since been furnished 
with fifteen thousand subscribers, all paying in 
advance.” When we speak of the “‘ domestic in- 
stitutions” of our neighbors, we pay them the 
compliment of taking their own statements for 
authority. Had the“ Press” followed our exam- 
ple, it would at least have kept “within hail” of 
the truth. ‘“ Desperate enthusiast” as we may 
have been, we have never been “ desperate” 
enough to imagine that we could make money or 
reputation, do good to ourselves or others, by 
advocating Slavery as the source of the greatest 
wealth, power, intelligence, and refinement, and 
the surest safeguard of the peace, purity, and 
happiness of society. As to “the three thousand 
a year,” there is alittle mistake. When the Eva 
was started we stipulated with its proprietors for 
fifteen hundred a year. This sum we received 
the-first year, with the additivu of three hundred 
and fifty dollars. At the beginning of the second 
year, we bought the whole concern, paid for it in 
full, with interest, at the close of that year, and 
have been the sole owner ever since. “ Fifteen 
thousand subscribers, paying in advance,” have not 
been “ furnished” us, but, to adopt the phrase- 
ology of our neighbors, our circulation, from the 
time we became proprietor of the paper, has “ad- 
vanced spontaneously” from eight thousand five 
hundred to fifteen thousand. 


PRESIDENTIAL MOVEMENTS. 


The admonitions of the Washington Republic 
against the “ premature” agitation of the Presi- 
dential question sre fruitless. Nobody seems to 
regard it as an oracle or authority. Its chapters, 
one, two, and three, upon the exploits and excel- 
lences of the Administration, fall still-born from 
the press. It assumes, amusingly enough, to 
speak for the whole Whig party. For example, 
it says—that on the Compromise, as on all other 
questions, “the masses of the Whig party are 
united in support of the Administration of their 
choice. They look for Whig direction, not to the 
local lights and beacons, but to the great Nation- 
al statesmen who have acquired wisdom by the 
longest experience, and confidence by the most 
faithful and patriotic services. They believe 
that when they find the President on the same 
platform with their oldest and most illustrious 
leaders—with Daniel Webster and Henry Clay— 
they can yield a generous and hearty support, 
when as Whigs they are called upon to rally 
about and sustain his Administration.” 

The Ohio and New York Whigs are wonder- 
fully united in support of thewAdministration. 
For proof, note the passage by the Ohio Legisla- 
ture of resolutions against the Pugitive Law, and 
the election by the Whigs of both States of Sen- 
ators opposed to the Administration on the Sla- 
very Question. 

But the Republic, from this imagined harmony, 
draws the inference that the Whig masses ought 
to recognise no leaders but President Fillmore, 
and candidates Webster and Clay. It is scandal- 
ized that any of the “local lights” (the Albany 
Evening Journal, the Boston Atlas, the New York 
Tribune, the North American, &c) should bring to 
view any other distinguished Whig names in con- 
nection with the Presidency. Stick by your au- 
thorized leaders—Fillmore, Clay, and Webster— 
keep the way open for their easy entrance into a 
National Convention—but don’t be talking about 
Scott; unless you would ruin him—besides, it is 
ungenerous, selfish, sectional, agitating. So we 
translate the following paragraph from the Re- 
public, next in order to the one quoted above, in 
which it is at particular pains to hold up Fill- 
more, assisted by Clay and Webster, as the head 
of the Whig party : 

“Tn this aspect of political affairs, in our hum- 
ble judgment, there is nothing for the Whigs to 
do with regard to the future but to keep to- 
gether, and harmonize their energies, with a view 
to a National Convention of the Whig party. It 
is possible that the premature discussion of the 
Pesidential question, and the premature nomina- 
tion of Presidential candidates, may so far em- 
barrass and distract the party as to prevent them 
from acting together efficiently in such a Conven- 
tion. The selfish and ungenerous motives which 
induce these early movements for individuals are 
well understood by the country; and the move- 
ments:themselves are calculated to injure, if not 
destroy, the prospects or interests they seem in- 
tended to promote, Nothing could be more fatal 
to any candidate than nominations or recom- 
mendations which should assume the appearance 
of a sectional expression; and this ought to be 
perfectly well understood by the men who are 
seeking by ill-timed demonstrations to identify 
themselves with a promising candidate, or to 
manifest their il] will towards other prominent 
Whigs who may seem likely to become competi- 
tors for the Whig nomination.” 


There are more ways of working for the Presi- 
dency than simply talking. 

When an occupant of the White House, sit- 
ting there by Providential dispensation, begins 
to buy up presses with printing patronage, and 





turn out of office good men belonging to his party 


= 


that he may put in creatures of his own, it looks 
a little suspicious. 

When Senators grow popular with women, pa- 
tiently receive their kisses in public places, be- 
come the recipients of presents, and the amiable 
victims of receptions, given with public ceremo- 
nies calculated to captivate public attention, it 
looks a little suspicious. 

When the most prominent member of an Ad- 
ministration is forever figuring in the newspa- 
pers as everybody’s correspondent, or making 
speeches about the country as an itinerant pa- 
triot, it looks a little more than suspicious. 

We commend these small matters to the atten- 
tion of the President’s organ, and submit whether 
these “movements” also are “calculated to in- 
jure, if not destroy, the prospects or interests 
they seem intended to promote.” 


—> 


Forthe National Era. 
** Send forth thy light and thy truth, that they 
may shine upon the Earth; for Iam an Earth 


that is empty and void until thou enlightenest it.” 
Tuomas A Kempis—“ImiTationg CHRISTI.” 





Through thy clear spaces, Lord, of old, 
Formless and void the dead earth rolled; 
Deaf to thy heaven’s sweet music, blind 
To thy great lights which round it shined ; 
No sound, no ray, no warmth, no breath— 
A dumb despair, a wandering death! 


To that dark, weltering horror came 
Thy spirit like a subtle flame— 

A breath of life electrical 
Awakening and transforming all, 
Till beat and thrilled in every part 
The pulses of a living heart. 


Then knew their bounds the land and sea, 
Then smiled the bloom of mead and tree ; 
From dust to flower, from moth to man, 
The quick creative impulse ran, 

And Earth, with life of thine endued, 
Was in thy holy eyesight good. 


As lost and dark, as dead and cold 

And formless as that earth of old, 

A wandering waste of storm and night 
Midst spheres of song and realms of light, 
A blot upon thy holy sky, 

Untouched, unwarmed of thee, am I! 


Oh, Thon who movest on the deep 
Of spirits, wake my own from sleep, 
Its darkness light, its co)dness warm, 
The lost redeem, the i!l transform, 
That flower and fruit henceforth may be 
Its grateful offering meet for thee! 
G. W. 


RHETORIC OF THE UNION. 


The editor of the Union, (Mr. Ritchie,) lately 
visited his native State, Virginia. We infer from 
the character of the editorials in his paper, that he 
has not yet returned. Whtaever bitterness and 
fierceness may at times characterize him, he is 
still incapable, we think, of indulging in low, ruf- 
fianly abuse. Of course we acquit him of the 
following, which we extract from a late editorial 
in his paper : 

“ But there is one feature of this abclition con- 
test that should not be overlooked. It is this—the 
whole party, in every section and every State of the 
Union, seems to be actuated by one spirit of fero- 
city. Quakers, infidels, magdalens, demagogues, 
and fanatics of all sorts, breathe one wish—it is 
for union among all classes of these fanatical in- 
cendiaries. Their resolutions of town meetings, 
held in negro churches and State capitols, and head- 
ed by the Smiths and Sumners with white faces, or 
the Douglasses and Shadrachs with black faces— 
their newspapers of all sorts and creeds, from the 
smashing hypocrisy of the National Era and Tri- 
bune, down to the digusting vulgarity of the Lid- 
erator and Chrontotype, all chant the same tune, 
and all consent to bury every minor consideration 
for the glory of God, and the loving, fraternal 
embrace of the negro who has violated his mistress 
or murdered his master, and been smuggled by 
Chaplin & Co. into the full-blown enjoyment of 
his liberty! The free States are literally over- 
run with lecturers and haranguers of all colors in 
favor of abolition ; they are flooded with newspa- 
pers and pamphlets; and nearly every village can 
boast,a convention at which black and white vag- 
abonds, as pennyless as the lazzaroni of Naples, 
attend, at great expense, in decent garbs and 
white cravats, and contribute money enough to 
publish thousands of copies of theirproceedings. 
Whence come the funds to sustain their presses, 
to print their incendiary pamphlets, and to pay 
the expenses of the Garrisons, Douglasses, Chap- 
lins, and legions of other nameless apostles of the 
sublinre creed of abolition? Thoy cannot be 
raised in this country; they do not fall down 
from the clouds. The worthless, idle, and vicious 
vagabonds themselves neither earn nor obtain 
them, unless they steal them ; but even this resource 
is impracticable. They must be contributed from 
abroad. The foreign enemies of our free institu- 
tions furnish the means to assail them in this 
dastardly and covertmode. A hundred thousand 
dollars judiciously expended in this way will 
keep innumerable papers, agents, and other ap- 
pliances of popular agitation, at work, and produce 
the results we see daily passing before our eyes. 
Put this sum in the hands of Seward, Hale, Chase, 
Giddings, and a few others ofthe like sort, and 
they can raise a breeze that will look like a kind 
of universal hurricane, sweeping the whole land. 
Such men are the aspiring tools of foreign work- 
men, who envy and fear our national greatness 
and power, and would deem millions well spent if 
the expenditure facilitated our disunion and down- 
fall. Let it not be forgotten that abolition is the 
cunning device of foreign adversaries—the very 
wedge with which they Lope to rive this Union 
into fragments—and that those who wish to aid 
the unholy enterprise are the willing and corrupt 
dupes of crafty monarchists.” 


The whole article from which this is taken, 
smells of the Pit, and has just as much truth in 
it, as “the Father of Lies.” 

a‘p We see by a more recent editorial that Mr. 
Ritchie has just returnd, and we were right, 
therefore, in supposing that he did not pen the 
foregoing. 





THE TWO DROMIOS. 


The Southern Press and the National Era are 
engaged in assailing the editor of the Union and 
his claim for relief from Congress. It is difficult 
to determine whether gross ignorance or blind 
malice preponderates in their attacks.— Washing- 
ton Union. 


The question is not difficult to solve in your 
case, for it is impossible that you should be igno- 
rant that the Era has never assailed the editor of 
the Union and his claim. On the contrary, were 
it not for your “ blind malice” you would ackowl- 
edge that we expressed the hope that the new 
Congress would examine carefully into this claim, 
and, should unavoidable loss on the performance 
of the contract be proved, vote money enough to 
indemnify Mr. Ritchie and secure him a fair 
profit on his work, The communication published 
in last week’s Eva, on the subject, was from the 
pen of a Democrat of this District, in opposition 
to our views. 


Inrerestinc Reminiscence. — Mr. Coggshall, 
who is writing for the Cincinnati Gazelte an en- 
tertaining history of the Press of that place, re- 
freshes us now and then with an interesting rem- 
iniscence, contrasting oddly enough with present 
times. ‘For instance,” he says, “in the Gazette 
of July 22, 1815, it is announced that on Tues- 
day, the 4th instant, the steam saw-mill was set 
in operation ‘amidst the anxious gaze of curiosity P 
It is spoken of as a ‘ very extensive work,’ driving 
four saws, with capacity to cut 8,000 feet of 
boards per day !” 


Purianturory.—“ The New York Journal of 
Commerce has on many occasions—certainly in 
more than one or two—obtained subscriptions in 
order to purchase the freedom of slaves, or to 
comply with the conditions of deeds of emancipa- 
tion. Not long since it raised-a fund to send to 
Liberia some forty slaves, who were emancipated 
on the condition that they should be sent to Li- 
beria. Since then it has raised, by soliciting sub- 
scriptions, the means of purchasing the freedom 
of more than one fugitive slave. Not very long 
ago it published a statement which proved that 
not a dollar of these various subscriptions had been 
paid by an Abolitionist. Thus it is proved that 
the pretended philanthropy of the Abolitionists 
and Free-Soilers is a mere cheat—a mere pre- 
tence ; that they are not willing to pay a dollar, 
or even give a crust of bread to the slave they 
have stolen from his master at great risk and 
great cost.”— Washington Union. 

The editor of the Union is a logician. The 
Journal of Commerce has raised money from Peo- 
ple who are not Abolitionists to free more than 
one fugitive slave, and therefore “the pretended 
philanthropy of the Abolitionists and Free-Soil- 
ers is a mere cheat!” Now, when we inform this 
editor, that we have been instrumental in pro- 
curing the liberation of some eight or ten slaves, 





in this District, with money raised by us chiefly 





from Abolitionists and Free-Soilers, what infer- 
ence will be drawn from that? By the way, as 
he seems to think it philanthropic and highly 
praiseworthy to raise money to redeem fugitive 
slaves, perhaps he will aid us in raising money 
for the emancipation of several slaves in this city, 
who have not run off, but who have peculiar 
claims on the liberality of philanthropic gentle- 
men like himself. We are quite interested in 
these cases, and perhaps may take an early oppor- 
tunity to bring them to his notice. 


LETTERS FROM GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Puwavevruia, April 5, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sin: The benefit given for Kossuth by 
Miss Davenport, at the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
was quite a brilliant affair. Though this fine 
actress and generous-hearted woman labored under 
great disadvantages from being disappointed by 
some actors on whom she had relied for support, 
I never knew her acquit herself so admirably. 
The play was Adrienne, in which, as you will re- 
member, she was so successful at Washinggen. I 
never knew her throw herself so completely into 
this character. The personation was beautiful 
throughout, and at times overwhelmed one by its 
pathos and the passionate abandon of its sorrow 
and despair. The death-scene in particular was 
& most touching and powerful piece of acting. 

The house was a good one, though not crowded 
as it should have been, and a more enthusiastic 
audience is seldom secn. 

Upon me Miss Davenport conferred a peculiar 
obligation, by the charming manner in which she 
recited my address. It was like having my rude 
numbers set to music—it was better—for not 
only did she give to every thought more eloquent 
meaning by her voice, but by her glance, her 
smile, all the glowing earnestness of her fine, ex- 
pressive face. 

But with some still vivid recollections of this 
gifted young actress, you can well imagineall the 
beauty she imparted to these simple words: 





Oh, friends, the proud joy of my heart! 
To-night I play in very truth 

A gracious and a glorious part, 
Your almoner to great Kossuth. 


The noblest hero of the age 
Now seeks, across the western sea, 
This refuge of the hunted brave, 
This grand asylum of the free. 


And he shall feel ’tis nobler far, 
The gifts of freemen to receive, 
Than wear the order and the star, 
And jeweled collars tyrants give. 
I thank you for his sake who played 
So well the patriot’s lofty part— 
But for the mother, wife and babes, 
I bless you from my woman’s heart! 


To your, to our America 

They come, the exiled and oppressed— 
She stretches forth her kindly arms, 

And takes them to her sheltering breast. 
The old world tyrannies sweep on 

Along their proud, remorseless path, 
Unseeing how above it hangs 

A cold and leaden cloud of wrath. 


That small, far cloud shall gather gloom, 
Come lowering heavier and nigher, 
And black’ning into deepest night, 
Shall break in thunder and in fire! 


What though awhile the Magyar -yields, 
And wears the despot’s galling chains— 
He drew from Freedom’s fiery heart 
The blood that burns along his veins— 


And when Hungaria’s fated hour 
Her last and fiercest strife shall come, 
Clasp hands, and bid your guests God speed 
To glory, liberty, and home! 


The spring is opening delightfully here. The 
weather is mild and sunny, and flowers and foli- 
age are putting out rapidly. I expected, when I 
left Washington, to make a long journey west- 
ward, through snows and bare forests—but I have 
been delayed, and shall not /cave before the trees, 
so may see flowers and hear birds upon the Alle- 
ghanies. 

After an imprisonment of three or four months 
within the dull level, the brick and mortar bar- 
renness of the city, how glorious the freedom of 
the hills—what a joy to feel the turf beneath your 
feet, and the cool, pure air about your brow—what 
a gladness and a refreshment the very sight of 
“something green !” that is, provided it be not of 
the animated nature of unsophisticated men and 
women—your moral verdancy is quite another 
thing. ‘ 

I’m off for Pittsburgh next week, without fail, 
I think. Amid all the enjoyment of my visit here, 
the thought of the home I have not seen for near- 
ly a year keeps continually tugging at my heart ; 
and too often in the pleasantest circle and the 
gayest scene an intrusive emotion very like 
home-sickness will suddenly drop in, to dim my 
eyes and choke up my voice. Has the exact pe- 
riod at which we cease to be babies ever been 
satisfactorily defined ? 

I have had a slight acquaintance with Mr. 
Tupper, the poet and proverbial philosopher. 
From his personal appearance, you would scarce- 
ly pick him out of a crowd as one likely to dis- 
tinguish himself in Solomon’s particular line. He 
is more genial than grave, and a stranger might 
expect from him more wit than wisdom. He isa 
small, neatly-dressed gentleman, with the frank- 
est and easiest of manners, and the rosiest and 
smilingest of faces—bright-eyed and curly-head- 
ed—quick in movement, and not slow in speech: 
He has none of the stiff-cravated hauteur, gruff- 
ness, and arrogance, of an ordinary John Bull— 
not he—but comes to us as to his kindred, or at 
least as a gracious noble might meet his foster- 
brothers and sisters, more affectionately than 
proudly. He greets America with the warmest 
feelings apparently ; and if he has ever had any 
illiberal prejudices against us, they now seem 
drowned ina tide of more generous sentiment. 
A short time since, while looking over some 
prints with a young friend, I came upon one of 
the Iron Duke. Said Miss ——, “I once had a 
great prejudice against Wellington, as the con- 
queror of my favorite hero; but I have a particu- 
lar friend who quite adores him, and who has 
talked to me until I have learned to love him.” 
Of course, I could do nothing less than express 
to the lady my hope that F. M. the Duke would 
reciprocate her affection. 

But there will be no question of the reciprocity 
in this case, if Mr. Tupper’s friendliness be gen- 
uine, as we have no reason to doubt that it is. 
He has many hearty admirers in this country— 
many to whom the benevolent spirit of his genius 
has long ago commended him. Insocial circles he 
will doubtless be a favorite, as he is an agreeable 
and a handsome man. The portrait in Butler’s 
illustrated edition of “ Proverbial Philosophy ” is 
quite like; but I have it from the Poet himself 
that in the picture of Albury, his residence, there 
are one or two chimneys wanting, or one too 
many, I unfortunately forget which. 

Adieu, Grace GREENWOOD. 





Tue New Yorx Day Boox, the paper that 
lately sold itself to slaveholders, to do any sort of 
convenient work, such as black-balling respecta- 
ble merchants, levying black-mail, and all that, 
administers cold comfort to its employers. It 
Bays: 

“Since the opening of the river navigation and 
the arrival of such vast numbers of country peo- 
ple, our merchants and the Union Committee seem 
to have become convinced that it is useless to at- 
tempt to change the current of public opinion in 
this State. It is all one way, and directly oppos- 
ed to the efforts of the Union Committee, and in 
favor of high-handed measures against the South. 
It is as common as to hear men speak of the 
weather, to hear a merchant say—‘ O it is idle to 
attempt to stem this Abolition current; New 
York and Ohio are all over abolition; and the 
people will listen to nothing but Anti-Slavery, 
Free-Soil, and the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The President might, they continue, ‘had 
he taken strong measures last fall, and come out 
with spirit and determination, and removed every 
Higher Law officer, and put in their place friends 
of the Compromise, have broken up the Seward 
faction, but it is now too late. He has done just 
enough, and that hesitatingly, to get the hatred 
and contempt of the Free-Soilers, and not enough 
to inspire confidence and courage in his friends.” 

It is easy to see what is the source of the tears 


shed by the Day Book and its friends, The Pres- 


ident has gone a little too far for his own credit 
and the peace of his party, but not far enough to 
furnish places for all the public-spirited gentle. 
men who imagined that the best way to take care 
of themselves was, by riding the hobby of Union 
and Compromise. 

Would the Day Book talk in this exaggerateg 
style, this desperate tone, if its main object wag 
to soothe the irritation in the country, and har. 
monize the two sections ? 

Vore ror Governor in New Hamrsuire— 
The New Hampshire Patriot has returns of the 
vote for Governor in every town of the State but 
one, which sum up as follows: Dinsmoor (Demo- 
erat) 27,459; Sawyer (Whig) 18499; Atwoog 
(Free Soil) 12,138; scattering 98. Mr. Sawyer’s 
vote varies but 58 from the Whig Governor’ 
vote of last year. Governor Dinsmoor ig jp 
minority of 3,271. 


a 


Tue New Yor Daity Gone, the sole organ 
of Hunkerism in New York City, and notorious 
for its servility to Slavery, has been discontinueg 
for want of support. What can Mr. Webster's 
Union Safety Committee be thinking about, to 
let such a pillar of the Union fall? . 


Twice-ToLp Tates. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Boston: Tickner, Reed, & Fields. 
Maury, Penn. avenue, Washington. 
lt was a lucky day that witnessed Hawthorne’s 

ejectment from the Custom-house at Salem. He 

has been a stronger man ever since, and better 
known, too. His reputation, which was before 
chiefly limited to New England, has become 

American, and the Public now greet him with a 

warm welcome whenever he chooses to make his 

appearance before them. His “Scarlet Letter,” 
that compact, finished, powerful romance, showed 
him the possessor cf far more strength and inten- 
sity than the world had given him credit for. 
These “Twice-told Tales,” which he has col- 
lected and published in a new edition, are delight- 
ful reading—felicitous in expression, fluctuating 
between humor and pathos, according to the 
gracefal mood of the author. They are got up 
in a very neat, handsome style by the publishers 


2 vols 
For sale by Taylor & 





De Quincey’s Writincs By Thomas De Quincey. Put 
lished and for sale as above. 

We learn with pleasure that it is the intention 
of the American publishers to issue at intervals 
a complete collection of De Quincey’s writings, 
uniform with the volume before us, which has a 
very attractive appearance. The first four vol- 
umes of the series contain “Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater,” Biographical Essays,” 
“ Miscellaneous Essays,” and the “ Cresars, 
These have already appeared ; and there are yet 
to be published, “ The Autobiography,” originally 
published in Tait’s Magazine, and “ The Sketches 
of Literary Men,” including Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Lamb, and others. 

De Quincey is one of the most brilliant essay- 
ists of modern times. His flow of thought is 
magnificent, his style often superb. His genius 
is subtile, luminous, and expansive, lighting up 
at once the minutest features and the grandest 
bearings of whatever subject it touches. His 
intensity of thought and expression, however, 
leads him occasionally into exaggerations, so that 
while we admire the genius of the man, we can- 
not always confide in his judgment. The volume 
before us is stamped all over with the peculiar 
attributes of De Quincey, and you cannot read 
many pages before you feel as if under the spell 
of an enchanter. 





Porms. By Henry Theodore Tuckerman. Published and 


for sale as above. 

A neat and attractive collection of poems that 
have appeared from time to time in the periodi- 
cals, and won for the author much praise. They 
evince a true love of Nature, embody many just 
and beautiful sentiments, and some fine thoughts. 





GreEExk OLLENDORFF. By Asahel C. Kendrick. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale as above. 

The book, as its title indicates, teaches the prin- 
ciples of the Greek Grammar, according to the 
method of Ollendorff, so successfully used in the 
acquisition of modern languages. It differs from 
the modern Ollendorffs, the author says, in con- 
taining exercises for reciprocal translation, in 
confining them within smaller compass, and in a 
more methodical exposition of the principles of 
the language, while it differs from recent excel- 
lent elementary works in Greek, in-a more rigid 
adherence to the Ollendorff method, and in the 
greater simplicity of its plan. 





Tue Youne Lapies’ Guipg To Frencn Composition. 
By Gustave Chauquet. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. For sale by R. Farnham, corner of llth 
street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 
We learn from the preface, that this work is 

intended to serve as a reading and translation 

book, a text-book on rhetoric, and a manual of 

French composition and conversation. A hasty 

glance through the volume inclines us to think 

that the author has succeeded in the execution of 
his purpose, creditably to himself, making a very 
useful book for French students. 





+ 

Tue Works oF Horace: with English Notes. By J. L. 
Lincoln, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature 
in Brown University. Published and for sale as above. 


The text of Orelli has been followed in this 
edition, and in the preparation of the notes the 
author has drawn largely, not only upon Orelli, 
but upon Dillenburger. The author remarks, 
however, that he has not merely appropriated by 
mere translation or compilation, but has so modi- 
fied and changed by independent examination 
and study, that he feels entitled to consider them 
in some sense at least, as his own. A large por- 
tion of the notes is solely the result of his own 
inquiries. Altogether, they constitute a large 
and valuable part of the work. 

The mechanical execution of the work is almost 
faultless. Indeed, these classical school books of 
the Appletons are distinguished by the excellence 
of their paper, the beauty of their type, the neat- 
ness and strength of their binding. 





Lovistana; 1Ts CotontaL History AND Romance. By 
Charles Gayarre. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 

The first series of lectures of which this work 
is composed, was given to the public in a volume 
two years ago. This volume contains that series, 
and, in addition, a second, consisting of seven 
lectures. 

The work does not profess to bea history of 
Louisiana, but the Romance of its History. Still, 
the author remarks, that the su/stance of it, em- 
bracing the period from 1717 to 1743, rests upon 
such evidence as would be received in a court of 
justice. That may be; but as it is impossible to 
say what is “substance,” and what romance, the 
work must depend for its interest upon the char- 
acter of its romance. We would advise the author, 
if ever he should publish a third edition of his 
work, to omit the execrable preface. It is enough 
to damage the best of books. Here isa sample 
of it: 

“One day I got into a very sinful fit of pas- 
sion, and summoning my servant George to my 
august presence, I said to him, ‘ George, you are 
a great rascal, are you not? ‘Master, Ido not 
know exactly,’ replied he, scratching his woolly 
head. ‘ Weil, I do know it, George, and I am 
pleased to give you that wholesome information! 
But, no matter, I forgive you’? ‘Thank you, 
master? ‘I deserve no thanks for what I can’t 
help; but stop, don’t go yet; I have something 
more to say.’ ‘Master, quoth he, ‘I wish you 
would make haste, for the milk is on the fire, and 
I am afraid it will boil over? ‘Out upon the 
milk, man, aud listen to me with all the might 
of your African ears. ' 

“ George took an attitude of mixed impatience 
and resignation, and I continued, with more 
marked emphasis in my tone, and with increased 
dignity in my gesticulation—‘ Did you not lately 
run away for two months, for what reasonable 
cause God only knows; and did you not come 
back with the face of a whipped dog, telling me 
that you were satisfied with your experiment of 
that great blessing, freedom, and that you would 
not try it any more? . Do not hang down your 
thick head, as if you meant to push it through 
that big chest of yours; but keep this in mind ; 
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to cross my threshold, I swear, (and you know I 
always keep my word,) that Pll kick you away 
to the Abolitionists.’ 

“What impression this orden produced on 
this miserable slave, I do not know, but it was 
strictly executed.” 


A very beautiful dramatic scene, in a refresh- 
ingly juvenile style! To George’s fear of being 
‘kicked away to the Abolitionists” the world is 
indebted for this Romance of the History of Loui- 
siana. We must say for the main body of the 
work, that it is far better than the puerilities of 
the preface would lead one to expect. 


LETTER FROM LONDON, 


Lonpon, March 21, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Last Friday night, in the House of Commons, 
Lord John Russell made an extraordinary declara- 
tion—that in consequence of a motion made by 
Mr. Baillie, calling the attention of the House to 
the conduct of the Government in reference to 
Ceylon, which was to come upon the 25th, the Gov- 
ernment would not bring forward its financial 
statement until that motion was disposed of: 
They could not consent, with such a motion of 
censure hanging over their heads, to go on with 
business of importance. 

The fact is, that the Government is deeply at 
fault in reference to Ceylon and its management 
there, and the Cabinet fears a vote of censure, and 
has taken this method to force the House into 
silence. The country cannot spare the Cabinet 
at this janciure, and they know it, and therefore 
dare to threaten. However, on Monday evening 
Lord John was checkmated by Mr. Baillie, who 
withdrew his‘ motion. Without any doubt he 

will renew it, after the amended Budget is pre- 
sented. The Premier lost his temper under this 
treatment, for he had hoped finally to have settled 
the Ceylon affair under the peculiar circumstances 
of the time. As it is now, he can find no fault, for 
there is no motion fixed upon the subject, and he 
can have no excuse for delaying business, and 
still he well knows that the dreaded motion will 
come on by and by, when he will not be so well 
prepared to meet it. 

A considerable impression has been made upon 
the House and country at large, by the presenta- 
tion of a petition from the Hon. Craven F. Berk- 
ley, in reference to Catholic Convents. It seems 
that a step-daughter of his, although a ward in 
court, was placed some time ago by Catholic friends 
in a Convent as a “ postulate,” and that the young 
lady, though fair and promising, has been so 
worked upon, that she shortly takes the black 
veil. He himself is not allowed any intercourse 
with her; and his own daughter, her half-sister, 
has not suflicieut opportunities with her to culti- 
vate any intimate acquaintance—and yet this 
Convent is in England. The secret of the whole 
matter is, that the girl has a fortune worth 
£80,000, and all this immense sum goes to the 
Catholics as soon as she takes the veil. This 
accounts for the untiring care of her Catholic 
friends, (in his opinion,) over spiritual interests. 
He, the petitioner, asks for a clause in the Eccle- 
siastical Titles bill which shall corfiscate all such 
property to the Crown, where young girls have 
been, through the arts of the Jesuits, enticed or 
frightened into renouncing the world and their 
property. There is, however, no probability of 
his petition being granted. Even those who agree 
with him in his opinion of Convents, Priests, and 
Jesuits, do not like his law-proposition against 
them. 

The Ecclesiastical Titles bill has been discussed 
in the House pretty thoroughly during the last 
week, and some able speeches made on both sides 
of the question. On the whole, the country is tired 
out with it, and is ready to dismiss it. 

A frightful explosion took place near Glasgow 
on Sunday night, in a coal pit. At the time there 
were 63 men in the mine, and only two have been 
rescued alive. One of them was two days, or nearly 
go, buried alive. The utmost sympathy is every- 
where felt for the families of the sufferers. 

Recent news from China announces the discov- 
ery of aninteresting race of Jews in that country, 
350 miles interior from Pekin. The discovery 
was made by missionaries from England. 

General Sir Charles Napier arrived in London 
from India. His popularity is great with the 
people, and the officers at the railway station gave 
him a round of cheers when he alighted. He isa 
veteran soldier, and is a thorough-going economist 
in all military matters. He is also, well-known 
as a writer. His “ Lights and Shadows of Milita- 
ry Life,” is a book widely read and admired. Bad 
as is his profession, there is such a stern honesty 
in his character, such a boldness in his conduct, 
that he is warmly loved and admired. He does 
not hesitate to arraign the Government for its 
misdeedsabroad, for its wretched extravagance in 
military matters, and that too in a fearless man- 
ner. Such men always have enemies, but devo- 
ted friends ; and even his enemies fear and respect 
him, if they cannot love him. He is a striking 


man in his personal appearance, resembling faint- 
ly, in some of his features, that old hero, General 
Jackson. His shaggy whiskers and eyebrows 
give him a fierce look, and he is not very tame 
when roused. He is very old, and has quitted 
India, where he has spent so much of his life, 
forever.” 

The Italian Opera commences its London 
“season ” on the evening of Saturday, the 29th in- 
stant. The old favorite, Madame Grisi, is engag- 
ed, as well as Madame Viardot, Tamburini, and 
others well known to the musical world. Although 
Madame Grisi is old, and has lost the position 
which she once held in the musical world, yet she 
has a vast many admirers, and after one hears 
her in one of her best parts, he does not wonder 
at it at all. 

Mrs. Kemble is advertised next week to read 
Shakspeare at the St. James Theatre. She is as 
popular as ever. 

We already begin to feel the approach of the 
May opening of the Crystal Palace. Mustaches 
multiply daily in the sober old London streets, 
to the great wonder of nursery children and ser- 
vant girls. The work goes on at the Palace with 
great dispatch, and though an enormous amount 
of labor is yet to be performed, there is no doubt 
that the Exhibition will commence on the first of 
May. The American frigate St. Lawrence got into 
Southampton last week, and her cargo of goods for 
the Exhibition is daily arriving here by railway. 
The inhabitants of Southampton are much pleas- 
ed with the frigate, and it is proposed that Prince 
Albert and the Queen honor it with a visit. 

Exhibition goods from all quarters of the globe 
are pouring into London ; the streets are filling 
up witu Frenchmen, Germans, Chinese, and Amer- 
icans. You can instantly tell an American from 
all the rest—he has a peculiar manner, a mixture 
of ardor and independence, which betrays his 
parentage at once. 

For the last week or two we have had an unu- 
sual quantity of wet weather. The streets have 
been flooded with water, and it is predicted by 
the weather-wise that we shall have a wet sum- 
mer. If it be so, it will be exceedingly unpleas- 
ant for the Exhibition-mongers. There is nota 
city in the world which is so dark and dismal as 
London on a rainy day; and if there be a wet 
May and June, the world of foreigners will go 
back to their homes thanking God that they were 
not born in England. 

During the adjourned discussion of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles bill in the House of Commons last 
evening, there was a scene of uproar and excite- 
ment, such as would disgrace the American Con- 
gress. Harry Drummond, in a speech of great 
Personality and vituperation, declared that nun- 

heries were “either prisons or brothels.” At 
once he was interrupted by a storm of cries from 
the Catholic members. After a scene most dis- 
graceful, he went on to talk of tha “importation 
of blinking statues, and drops of Virgin Mary’s 
milk,” when again his voice was drowned amid the 
roar and confusion of the House. Several mem- 
bers were called to order—cries (cat-calling, cock- 
a-doodle-doing) were heard from every quarter 
of the House. The evening’s debate was closed by 
a most able speech from that statesman of the 
Peel party, Sir J. Graham, who is, though a 
Churchman and Conservative, entirely opposed 
to all legislation in reference to Catholicism 
His speech restored the Catholics to good-humor, 
a“ at one o’clock the House adjourned the de. 
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There seems no longer to be any prospect of a 
fusion between the Orleanists and Legitimists, 
and, as a consequence, there seems to be more of 
an inclination among the latter towards a pro- 
longation of the President’s power. — 

In Lyons, several great Socialistic manifesta- 
tions have lately occurred at the funerals of mem- 
bers, and the Government has forbidden more 
than three hundred persons to attend any fune- 
ral. 

The prospect of the establishment of a Federal 
Power in Germany is not bright. The King of 
Prussia, it is said, is coming more under the im 
fluence of General Radowitz. 

It is stated from Dresden, in reference to Hes- 
sian affairs, that Hanover and Prussia are deci- 
dedly in favor of universal amnesty, and that even 
the Austrian representative does not approve of 
the proposed severe measures of the detestable 
Hassenpfiug. 

The prospects of liberty in Europe, as well as 
in America, at present, seem to be dark. 

Jutan. 


— 


THE TRANSATLANTIC WORLD. 


The wide field before us—Africa’s hidden character, 
geography, and resources, likely soon to be better 
known—The Kingdom of Dahomey the great centre 
of the interior slave trade—What was before known 
of it—Facts concerning its laws, customs, polity, re- 
cently developed—Its strange amazon army, cer- 
tainly the fiercest and most effective military force 
existing in Interior Africa—The political con- 
dition of England—The change being worked in the 
tenure of ministerial office there—A new general 
election soon to come off there—The contest between 
Peel and Russell—Russell's party in the Commons 
suddenly cut down to a mere corporal’s guard of 
effetes—The Catholics deserve no credit for their 
present stand—Rome essays in England what she 
forbids in Italy—The “ almighty dollar” at the bot- 
tom of the trouble—Good to come of the religious 
controversy now progressing in England, 

New Yors, April 6, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

In the course of this series of papers I have 
written of things Asiatic as well as European, 
skipping here and there as subjects of interest 
presented themselves in the path of my reading 
and reflection. The groundwork of my plan is to 
discourse your readers upon the condition of the 
world beyond this Continent of ours, looking to 
Africa, too, whenever and wherever her affairs 
may furnish food for entertaining or profitable 
reflection. Unfortunately, we can know litile of 
her, so steeped in utter barbarism is her vast in- 
terior, and so inhospitable her fecund soil and 
torrid climate, to the white man. Yet this age of 
discovery is not passing away without enabling 
us to become better acquainted with the hitherto 
almost sealed book of her resources, geography, 
and condition. Enterprising Europeans have of 
(comparatively) very late years penetrated into 
her recesses, bringing to light facts of almost as 
much importance to the student of the world as it 
is, as those which were the résult of the labors of 
the savans, following the fortunes of Napoleon, 
who were when in Africa, almost herded with the 

jackasses, the reader will remember, by way of 
keeping them out of danger. Napoleon’s ex- 
plorers, however, dealt principally with the re- 
maining traces of ages long since passed away. 
Their subsequent publications doubtless enter- 
tained the learned world. Yet they have been of 
far less benefit to mankind than those of this gen- 
eration of African explorers, who are slowly 
dragging to light truths concerning that world as 
it now exists. Mungo Park, that brave, intelli- 
gent, and adventurous man, met his death there; 
and so subsequently have Duncan, Clapperton, 
Lander, and other travellers, followed his foot- 
steps only to find graves on that dark, inhospita- 
ble Continent. Within the last two years the 
structure of the Vahie language has become 
known to European linguists; and as that tongue 
is believed to be the root of most of the languages 
of Interior Africa, it is conceived that the learned 
world is now possessed of the key to a mine of 
knowledge concerning the character and condi- 
tion of Africa, which until so lately appeared 
likely to be as completely hidden to this genera- 
tion of civilization as before. 

Your readers have doubtless heard of the King- 
dom of Dahomey, the great centre of the interior 
slave trade, and of that I shall write them this 
evening. Up to very recently, it was only known 
as being not only the great purveyor for the slave 
ships, but far the greatest of western Africa, so 
far as effective power is concerned, though its 
monarch rules over a population of scarce 
200,000 souls. His power is in the system of his 
Government—a military despotism—the strongest 
known form, where, as in his case, he rules over 
utterly untutored savages, who, like their anti- 
podes, the peaceful Incas of South America, 
know no other God than their temporal sover- 
eign. We had heard that the prime Minister of 
Dahomey was the King’s chief executioner ; that 
his Ministers of State, one and all, were in the 
habit of rolling their faces in dust and rubbing 
their hands in dirt when prostrating. them- 
selves in honor of their mighty King, who counts 
his wives by thousands, and places his chief mili- 
tary reliance on hordes of Amazons. More mar- 
vellous and connected accounts of the strange 
polity of his State have very recently come to 
the knowledge of the civilized world, however. 
It is now certain that these miserable beings de- 
vote one-half the year to war made on neigh- 
boring tribes wholly for the purpose of making 
prisoners, in order either to enjoy the savage 
pleasure of putting them to death, or the profit 
of their sale to the slave merchants, when any 
are at hand to buy. The King holds his throne 
by the tenure of the fidelity with which he car- 
ries out this custom, and were he to abate it his 
head would be the forfeit. The other half of the 
year they dedicate to festivity—dancing, singing, 
speech-making, firing squibs, and beheading un- 
saleable prisoners. Everybody, as well as every- 
thing, in Dahomey belongs to the King. Thus, 
all the women are his ; and his concurrence is re- 
quisite to enable the son to enjoy property in pos- 
session of the father, at the death of the latter, 
while all things are taxed, and all the taxes go 
to the King. None of his officers are regalarly 
paid except his troubadours, whose sons are en- 
titled to succeed their fathers only when they 
have by memory all the legends, tragedies, histo- 
ries, and tales, which the father was in the habit 
of repeating. ‘They perform important parts 
during the half year of rest from war, when they 
are everywhere holding assemblages for the en- 
tertainment of the people. 

Of course no man’s head is safe in Dahomey 
for twenty-four hours. As before remarked, the 
chief military reliance of the State is in its army 
of women. ‘They are divided into regiments, 
officered, armed, drilled, and uniformed, with as 
much care as European soldiers. One regiment 
(according to late accounts) is distinguished by a 
white cap, with two devices, (blae alligators ;) an- 
other, by a blue cross; and the third, by wearing 
a blue crown. The officers all wear coral neck- 
laces and superior attire, and carry each a small 
whip in hand, plied freely when required. The 
higher officers of this remarkable corps are usual- 
ly chosen to be the King’s immediate attendants, 
surrounding him in uniform and neat accoutre- 
ments, one holding his silver spittoon, another 
his hat, a third his club, two playing the part of 
heralds, blowing blasts, and then blazoning forth 
the numerous names of “Gézo the King of 
kings.” 

Though up to yesterday, as it were, the Eu- 
ropean world scouted the truth of the existence 
of Amazons, nevertheless, they are now admit-. 
ted (as before remarked) to form the main instru- 
ments for keeping up the African slave trade. 
They are literally fighting women, prepared to 
do battle on all around—the terror of neighbor- 
ing tribes. They dress in male attire, and are 
armed with muskets and swords. The softer na- 
ture of the sex is thrown off entirely on entering 
Gézo’s service, and they pride themselves on be- 
ing the most valorous and crael of his troops, fre- 
quently saving the honor of his arms when his 
men soldiers are overborne by the enemy. The 
service of Gezo is not disgraced by licentious in- 
tercourse between the two branches of his army, 
the male and female. Eunuchs have charge of 
the police of the latter, though they are officered 
by their own sex, who encourage their rank and 
file to scorn the softer allurements of their na- 


ture. They believe themselves to be men, not 











women; that their nature is changed by the 
change in their habit of life, and that their mis- 
sion is either to conquer or die. Such ‘are the 
Amazons of Dahomey, in whose chastity we may 
readily confide, on reflecting that the extreme ex- 
ercise of their fierce passion, or thirst for blood, 
must necessarily obliterate, pro rata, almost all 
other senses. 

The superstitions of this strange people aid 
greatly in the work of rendering this military 
force the most effective among the native tribes 
of Africa. On entering the service, each Amazon 
is supposed to become instantly a sacred being, 
on whom the eyes of the traveller may not gaze 
without committing sacrilege. They are thus 
in a great measure debarred from joining even in 
conversation with the opposite sex. When in 
Gézo’s capital they are lodged within the precincts 
of the Royal harem, and when abroad they share 
the public honors accorded to wives of the King. 
Death, instant and terrible, is the penalty of 
frailty on their part; her head and that of her 
lover being the forfeit of an indiscretion. 

His Majesty of Dahomey keeps two hundred 
wives around him constantly. Human skulls and 
bones form all the ornaments about his tents and 
palace, except those on the persons of his gaudi- 
ly attired courtiers and wives. The business of 
the former is to pronounce his praises. They 
(all being officers of the court) are paid only ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the King’s bounty to 
give. All crawl on all-fours when in his pres- 
ence, and practice the most disgusting ceremonies 
by way of showing their abject devotion to his 
authority and person. Rum, of course, is the 
great enjoyment of such a people, though their 
laws exact heavy penalties for its abuse. They 
believe Gézo to be the greatest monarch living, 
and —— Victoria of England next! But I re- 
gret that I cannot pursue a description of this 
extraordinary people, who realize more clearly 
in their character, habits, tastes, &c., the effects 
of military despotism upon a nation. But I must 
rest here. 

We have news from Europe to the 22d ultimo. 
Lord John Russell’s ministry are still in office— 
holding on only because it has been found that 
no others can be induced to step into their shoes. 
The reader will recollect that the Ministry, not 
the Monarch, constitute the responsible Govern- 
ment in England; and that heretofore, when the 
party in power found itself without a working 
majority in the House of Commons, its instant 
resignation of the seals of office followed. But the 
progress of the last half score of years has materi- 
ally changed the condition of things in Britain. 
Popular opinion has becomealmost the sole element 
of political power there. Members of Parliament 
are now forced to represent the views of their 
constituents. Thus, those with considerable num- 
bers of Roman Catholics in their districts are 
forced to consult their wishes, as they were not, 
before the enactment of the reform bill placed 
Roman Catholics on a political footing with other 
citizens. So, too,in the matter of Radical con- 
stituencies, so fast increasing throughout the 
United Kingdom. They already so influence the 
avtion of the House of Commons, as to render it 
certain that neither the Whigs nor Tories can 
ever again (for revolutions do not go backwards) 
be ina majority. That having been the tenure 
of office, the system upon which it is held there 
must be changed, unless the Radicals may have a 
majority at the general election soon to take place, 
which is an impossibility, I cannot conceive what 
are to be the new terms on which the Ministry in 
England are destined hereafter to hold power. 
But we shall see. 

The aristocratic interests in the realm evidently 
dread the appeal to the people which circumstan- 
ces are so fast tending to force on Victoria. Yet 
thank God they cannot escape it. And the people 
will rule in sending up a new House of Com- 
mons—that the progressive policy of Sir Robert 
Peel must not be stayed or in any manner hin- 
dered in the completion of its work. How differ- 
ent his Tory statesmanship from that of his Whig 
successor! He forfeited office as the penalty for 
advancing ahead of the progress of his party. 
Lord John forfeited place, on the contrary, for 
essaying to retrograde into a reactory policy, re- 
pugnant to branches of laborious followers. Thus 
sympathizing with the mass of the laboring of the 
kingdoms, Sir Robert struck down restrictions on 
commerce, taxes on the necessaries of the poor, 
with the full knowledge that, in so doing, he was 
giving mortal offence to the wealthy and influen- 
tial class of aristocrats and landed proprietors, to 
whom he was actually indebted for the very power 
to work the ruin of their fortunes they believed 
him to be perpetrating. They turned against him, 
and he was forced to resign—the Free-Traders 
and Radicals, almost his only other supporters, 
not being strong enough to sustain his ministry. 
Lord John Russell owed his elevation to office in 
a great measure to the steadiness with which the 
Irish members adhered to his policy. The Papal 
aggression question, (his policy on it,) however, 
has caused his Irish and English Catholic friends 
to desert him, leaving him literally without a re- 
liable support in the Commons, outside of the Es- 
tablished church, and of the many scions of the 
dozen “ Whig families” in the Government, mem- 
bers of which fill office everywhere. and hold 
thirty or forty seats in Parliament. These latter 
are with him, because they are well paid for it. 
The Church is with him because, and only be- 
cause, he proposes legislation against a rival 
church establishment. Therein he takes “the 
baek track.” He outrages the liberal spirit of 
the age in which he governs, and, in so doing, 
fings himself instantly deprived of power to gov- 
ern longer. I am unwilling to give the Roman 
Catholic interest in Parliament credit for the 
stand it has taken, on this question—for loaves 
and fishes, the mere interest of the pocket of their 
own hierarchy, prompts their course. No other 
division of the Commons has so steadily opposed 
every reform mooted, as that—I mean since the 
Roman Catholics were admitted to seats there. 
They cry aloud for liberalism, only when it pro- 
poses to extend their privileges; and they strug- 
gle as fiercely against placing the Jews on a foot- 
ing with themselves, as did the Established 
Church against the original admission of Roman 
Catholics to the full enjoyment of political rights. 
So, you will perceive, that they are fighting now 
only for their bread and butter, without the least 
thought of conservation of the great principles of 
civil and religious liberty involved in the contest, 
which, with you and me, invest it with all its im- 
portance. The measgge over which Lord John 
Russell lost the support of the Irish and English 
Roman Catholic interest—the ecclesiastical titles 
bill—proposes to punish all who may assume ter- 
ritorial titles in England at the dictation of a for- 
eign Power, political or religious. However much 
against the spirit of the age it may be, you will 
remember that it is but doing by Rome as she 
does by all others. Were the Presbyterians of 
the United States, or the Church of England, to 
send ecclesiastics into her territories, for the gen- 
eral administration of clerical functions, instant 
expulsion would be the mildest punishment they 
might expect. So I am without sympathy with 
the Church claiming in this case to be persecuted. 
But, after all, the main chance, dollars and cents, 
is at the bottom of the trouble. 

The bill proposes to forfeit to the State all be- 
quests of property for church purposes, to which 
_ persons who have such obnoxious titles are in any 
manner parties. ; 

One leading feature of the policy of the Cath- 
olic church is to induce persons in extremis to will 
large sums to them. I presume not a day passes 
in New York, even, in which money is not willed 
to the Roman Catholic church, which should 
rightfully go to the next of kin of dying bigots. 
In England, this nuisance is far greater than 
here. There, it is no uncommon thing for a poor 
devil to be persuaded, when on his or her death 
bed, that the only hope for escape from justice at 
the hands of God lies in bequeathing all the 
dying sinner has—at times half a million of dol- 
lars—to the Church. 

Within the last month, a distinguished noble- 

an has asked Parliament to pass some law by 
which his ward and step-daughter, who has gone 
into a convent, may be prevented from giving all 
her property (£80,000) to the Catholic church, in 
1852, when she becomes of age. As I believe in 
the eternal fitness of the virtual command of 
Christ, that poverty shall be the portion of his 
ministry, I shall not cry over the enactment of 
any law in England which may embarrass such 
donations, provided it does not operate to dis- 
courage the spread of practical religion—the in- 
crease of good works among men. 

Indeed, I rejoice that this squabble has risen. 
Its result will teach the English church that what 
they now believe to be Protestant detestation of 
Catholicism is neither more nor less than the 
bearing of popular opinion in the United King- 
dom against the principle of church prerogative 
wheneverit shows itself; that it is by no means, 
love for the existing establishment of England, 
but hatred for the superstitions inculcated and 
the enormities against the first principle of 
Christianity—humility—practiced by the church 
of Rome. In the stern death-grip of Parliament- 
ary debate, and the analysis, and grim-searching 
casuistry of y dialectics, the world will for 
the first time be taught the real merits and many- 
sided bearings of the question. Politicians will 
analyze the true import and significancy of the 
Pope’s and the Cardinal’s acts; and in their 
prospective application te the non-conformists 
the principles of Episcopal intolerance and as- 
cendency will be duly exposed. Ali the English 
world know that a question of the rights of the 
Scottish Episcopalian Charch is arising, in which 
the Church Establishment of England so far as 
it may influence the Government will have to 

















deal with the parochis! and legislative arrange- 
ments and spiritual privileges of the free Kirk of 
Scotland. The coming difficulties in that quar- 
ter are not to be shirked or blinked. If the State 
Church has the moral right to bring the power 
of the Government to interfere against the spread 
(in England) of the religion of one class of Eng- 
lish subjects, it may do so rightfully with all non- 
conformists; with the very Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists who, in the hubbub sbout 
Papal aggression, have squealed as though it were 
their tail which Rome is twisting, rather than 
that of the Hierachy as inimical to their respect- 
ive Church organization as that of Pius 1X, while 
it is far more able to do them grievous harm. 

On the whole, this is “a very pretty quarrel 
as it stands.” Good cannot fail to come out of 
it. In the first place, the world will see in it 
proof that Rome is doing by England as she will 
not permit England to do by her. In the next 
place, it is becoming apparent that England will 
not permit Rome to do by her, what she is at 
this moment doing by Canada, Turkey, India, and 
wherever she can send her Episcopalian mission- 
aries to spread her creed. In the third place, it 
is proving that most of the non-conforming Eng- 
lish organizations are, in their respective poli- 
ties, as indisposed, to-day, to permit the Roman 
Catholics to enjoy religious privileges in all re- 
Bpects coequal with their own, as when, in the 
middle of the ‘Reformation-revolution, Catholics 
were burnt and tortured in Engiand and Germa- 
ny for the “glory of God,” with as much pious 
zeal as ever animated Portuguese priest at an 
autdé da fe. Times have changed, and public 
opinion prevents the spirit of persecution from 
working over again its practices of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; but these occurren- 
ces show beyond dispute, that the will to do them 
is well nigh as strong at this moment, as in the 
dark age of Universal Church ascendency. 

In conclusion, I have to ask your readers not 
to write me down a skeptic. I believe firmly in 
the truth and eternal fitness of Christianity ; but 
not in the propriety of its use as a cloak to cover 
and gratify the pride, ambition, covetousness, 
licentiousness, and malignity, which have always 
managed to usurp its place in directing the gene- 
ral policy and measures of rich, powerful, and 
irresponsible religious organizations. Conceiv- 
ing that the “pull Dick, pull Devil” Church 
squabble now in progress in England cannot fail 
to strengthen the growing repugnance of society 
to the concentration of wealth and power in cleri- 
cal organizations, I feel constrained to do my best 
to keep your readers well informed on the sub- 
ject. LiIpERALIst. 

x¢p Having received two communications giv- 
ing an account of a speech delivered by C. M. 
Clay in Louisville, Kentucky, we publish the 


longer one, as being more satisfactory.—Ed. Era. 
MR. CLAY IN KENTUCKY. 


Lovuisvitie, Ky., April 2, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
On Monday last, the 31st of March, the follow- 
ing notice appeared in the Morning Courier of this 
city: 





“COL, C. M, CLAY’S SPEECH. 

“ Colonel Cassius M. Clay, candidate for Gov- 
ernor, has arrived in this city, and will address 
our fellow-citizens to night, at early gas-light, at 
the Court-House. He will doubtless have a large 
crowd to hear him, but he will find there is but 
little sympathy with his movement in Louisville.” 

Neither of our other city papers noticed the 
arrival of Mr. Clay, and would doubtless have 
been much pleased to have had him greeted with 
a spiritless and meager audience. 

At an early hour the Peorxe began to pour into 
the spacious hall of the Court-House, and at the 
appointed time for speaking the house was filled, 
so that large numbers had to stand. How man 
of the audience were attracted by motives of mere 
curiosity, and how many came together from 
sympathy with the aims and objects of the speak- 
er, cannot be told; but this much may be said— 
the audience was much larger than usually meets 
for the purpose of listening toa mere political 
speech. Mr. Clay was listened to with the most 
respectful attention for two and a half hours, de- 
livered a sound anti-slavery speech, and was fre- 
quently enthusiastically cheered. I confess my- 
self most agreeably disappointed. All of our 
party papers were opposed to the movement. The 
Emancipationists’ paper generally considered his 
present course an ill-advised one. Politicians 
were up in arms against him ; yet, in spite of all, 
he was greeted with a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience, disarmed the prefrdices of his opposers, 
dissipated the fears of his timid friends, and com- 
manded the respect if not the good wishes of all- 
Such is the power of Truth, when proclaimed by 
a man in earnest. 

I am by no means an indiscriminate admirer of 
Cassius Clay. On the contrary, I have thought 
some of his movements rash and premature, and 
have sometimes feared his course was calculated 
to retard the progress of the cause he has sincere- 
ly at heart. I had even thought the present 
movement of his not well-considered, and went to 
the meeting with my mind pretty well made up 
not to vote at all at our coming election, but I 
came away with the determination to vote for 
Cassius Clay if he does not get another vote in 
the State. Others may do as they please, but I 
intend to vote my sentiments when an opportuni- 
ty offers, or not vote at all. This is the best plan, 
and indeed sometimes the only plan whereby a 
citizen can bear witness for the truth. 

Iam happy to add that I am not alone in my 
impressions as to the effect of this address. I have 
heard several of our most substantial citizens, both 
Whig and Democratic, speak of it in terms of 
high praise; and I really begin to hope that Mr. 
Clay may yet get a respectable vote in this city, 
especially if he will speak a few nights a short 
time previous to the election. 

You and your readersare already familiar with 
the strong political, social, and economical anti- 
slavery arguments brought forward by Mr. Clay, 
and I will only mention a point or two which I 
thought were put very forcibly : 

“ We are told,” said he, “that this isthe wrong 
time to agitate this question. Well, gentlemen, 
when will be the right time for the abettors and 
upholders of slavery? We were told, a year or 
two since, that this exciting and agitating subject 
ought not to be discussed when we were framing 
anew our organic law. Then we needed calm de- 


liberation, and the slavery question ought not to 


be permitted to interfere. Politicians then told 
us it was too soon to discuss this great question. 

“Well, gentlemen, our organic law is framed, 
and the new Constitution is adopted as the su- 
preme law of the land. And now, when we come 
forward and propose to discuss this great ques- 
tion calmly and deliberately, these same pro-sla- 
very politicians turn around and coolly tell us 
it is too late; this thing is fixed in the Constitu- 
tion. Gentlemen, if you wait until it is conveni- 
ent for the politicians and pro-slavery men to dis. 
cuss and act upon this question of slavery, it will 
be about the time that the celebrated Charles Fox 
fixed for the payment of his creditors—the Day of 
Judgment. Their convenient season will never 
come.” . 

Mr. Clay showed very conclusively that there 
is really no great national issue now existing be- 
tween the Whig and Democratic parties, except 
it be a struggle for the emoluments of office, and 
that the emancipation question was far more im- 
portant to us, as citizens of Kentucky, than any 
other possibly could be. 

He also spoke out boldly both against the un- 
constitutionality and impolicy of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and showed conclusively that, until it 
is repealéd or modified, it will tend to increase 
instead of allay agitation in the free States, thus 
ultimately rendering slave property more insecure 
than before. 

In conclusion, he pronounced 4 glowing and el- 
oquent eulogy on the Union, which was warmly 
responded to by the audience. 

To characterize the speech in a few words, I 
may say, it was a manly, sensible, and earnest ap- 
peal to the judgment and common sense of the 
audience, and but littie was said at which even an 
opponent could take offence. 

A Citizen OF Kentvcxy, 





For the National Era. 


THE JENNINGS PAMPHLET, 


I shall issue, on the 24th of March next, the 
pamphlet which I have been for several weeks 
past preparing for the press, relating to the Jen- 
nings estate. several copies have been ordered, 
and, being paid for, will be forwarded without de- 
lay to their address. All persons interested or 
supposed to be so, in this enormous property, can 
obtain copies by application to me in Cincinnati, 
transmitting one dollar for each copy. Five copies 
for three dollars and eight copies for five dollars 
Will be sent ; all letters must be post paid. 

This pamphlet will be found of great pecuniary 
value to all who suppose themselves to be claim- 
ants to this estate; for it will, first, show to a 
large number that they have no possible claim to 
the property, and in so doing will save such indi- 
viduals hundreds and perhaps thousands of dollars, 
which but for its publication they might spend in 
reaching the result it affords in their cases. 





Secondly. The whole minary investigation 
that a successful clatmaes would be required to 


make, in order to justify further outlay of time, 
labor, and money, is here done to his hands. A 
mass of information that has cost thousands of dol- 
lars, and many months in labor, is here made 
ready to his hands for the price of this pamphlet. 
Cuartes Cist. 


The National Intelligencer and Union, by 
copying the above, may render an essential service 
to some of their subscribers who are interested in 
this subject. 


ANOTHER FUGITIVE CASE IN BOSTON. 


Last Thursday evening, about eight o’clock, a 
colored man in Boston, named Thomas Sims, was 
arrested under a warrant issued by Commissioner 
Curtis, on the application of S. J. Thomas, attor- 
ney for J. B. Bacon, agent of James Potter, of 
Chatham county, Georgia, who claimed Sims as 
his slave. Sims resisted, wounded Butman, a 
police officer, in the groin, though not fatally, but 
he was at last overpowered, and secured in the 
Court-House. 

The arrest was soon known, and great excite- 
ment was the result. 

Samuel E. Sewall, demanding in vehement 
terms where the prisoner was, as he wished to 
appear as his counsel, was committed to custody 
by Deputy Marshal Riley, but soon released by 
the captain of the watch. Fletcher Webster, son 
of the Constitution-Expounder, assaulted a watch- 
man who was ringing an alarm of fire, under the 
supposition that he was an abolitionist intent on 
getting up a mob; but assistance was soon had, 
and the Major was pretty roughly handled, final- 
ly secured in Leverett street jail for the night, 
and released on bail the next morning. 

Friday morning, the case of the alleged fugi- 
tive was brought before Commissioner Curtis, 
when Messrs. Loring, Rantoul, and Sewell, ap- 
peared as counsel for the prisoner. They asked 
delay, so as to examine fully into the law and 
facts, but the Commissioner would grant only 
twerty- four hours. 

Every precaution was taken to guard against 
surprise. Chains were stretched around the 
Court-House ; the police appeared in great force; 
two companies of military were ordered out. 

Application was made to the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the State for a writ of habeas corpus, but 
it was refused. 

A petition for the use of the State-House yard 
to hold a public meeting Friday afternoon, on the 
subject of the arrest, was laid upon the table in 
the House of Representatives, by a vote of 147 to 
113. 

A large meeting of citizens was held on the 
Common in the afternoon, which was addressed 
by Messrs. Parker, Cluer, Colver, Wendell Phil- 
lips, and others, who denounced the Fugitive Law 
in unmeasured terms, and recommended disobe- 
dience. 

Crowds were collected in different parts of the 
city, but order was preserved through the night. 

Saturday morning, the examination of the case 
was resumed, and the counsel for the claimant 
produced the evidence in support of his claim. 


The counsel for the defence then announced 
that they had no evidence to offer. An affidavit 
of the fugitive was read, stating that his freedom 
was purchased by his father when he was five 
months old; that his free papers are now in the 
possession of Morris Potter, of Savannah ; that he 
desires delay to obtain them; and that he never 
heard of James Potter, his alleged master, until 
Friday morning. No notice was taken of this 
paper. 

Mr. Rantoul then announced that he designed 
to argue the constitutionality of this law, as to 
the right of a Commissioner to sit upon the case, 
trial by jury, &c., and asked a postponement until 
Thursday. The court would only grant till Mon- 
day, at 12 o’clock, when the argument will be 
heard. 

The agent of the owner refuses to sell the slave ; 
his orders are to take him out of MAssachusetts, 
to test the law. 








THE FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE. 
Boston, Apri 7—2 P. M. 

Marshal Tukey was arrested this morning on 
the suit of Jno. Randolph, a negro, for arresting 
and searching said Randolph for concealed weap- 
ons. Tnkoy gave bail in the sum of $1,00U “ 
answer the charge. An attempt was made this 
morning to get Sims out of the hands of the 
United States Marshal by virtue of an act of 
1836, relative to the personal freedom of parties. 
Marshal Devens refused to give Sims up. Ran- 
toul, for the defence, spoke this morning, in 
which he took the ground of the law being un- 
constitutional. After hearing his argument, the 
court adjourned the case till three o’clock this 
evening, when they will render their decision. 
The city continues perfectly quiet, though large 
crowds are collected about. The military hold 
themselves in readiness to assist the civil authori- 
ties at a moment’s notice. The impression is, that 
Sims will be delivered up to his master, and con- 
veyed from here to New York under military 
escort. 

Mr. Rantoul has withdrawn from the Congres- 
sional contest in the second district. The elec- 
tion is proceeding very spiritedly. The Aboli- 
tionists caused the arrest this smorning of Bacon, 
the agent of Sims’s owner, and of De Lyon, ona 
charge of conspiracy to kidnap. They promptly 
gave bail in the sum of $5,000. 





From the New York Herald of Sunday Morning. 

ARRANGEMENTS IN New York For THE Recep- 
TION OF THE Stave.—The Marshal of the State 
of New York received a communication yesterday, 
from the Marshal of Boston, requesting that he 
and his aids would be in readiness to assist in the 
safe transmission of the slave (Sims) on his route 
through this city to Savannah. 





LATER FROM CALIFORNIA, 


New York, April 7, P. M. 

The steamer Georgia arrived here to-night 
from Havana, bringing California mail and pas- 
sengers by the Falcon. The San Francisco dates 
are to the 8th of March. 

The Legislature had balloted one hundred and 
fifty times for Senator, without success. Weth- 
ered and T. Butler King, (Whigs,) and Fremont 
and Heydenfeldt, (Democrats,) were the candi- 
dates. Wethered and Heydenfeldt were with- 
drawn, and Weller substituted in the place of 
Heydenfeldt. On the last ballot Weller and Fre- 
mont were even, and King ahead ; but lacked six 
or eight, votes of an election. The Legislative 
Convention then adjourned, without making a 
choice, till the first of January next. 








AnotueR Trrat—TwentietH BattoTine.— 
The friends of Sumner and Liberty can well af- 
ford to yield to the opposition the barren triumph 
of an apparent gain. It is only apparent. The 
truth is, that several good and true Sumner men 
being absent on account of sickness, it was under- 
stood beforehand among the coalition forces that 
there would be no voting on Wednesday, and on 
that understanding several others were absent. 
The fact is, that eight more Sumner men were 
absent Wednesday than were absent at the pre- 
vious balloting, while all the Whigs and bolters 
but two were present. At the previous balloting 
there were six, or, perhaps, we may say eight 
Sumner men and three Whigs absent. Taking 
into view these facts, it will be seen that Mr. 
Sumner, instead of losing, has really gained two 
votes on this balloting. In point of fact, he gain- 
ed three votes and lost one. At the next trial, we 
are confident he will retain these new votes, and 
regain, not only the one, but the others which he 
has lost.— Boston Commonmeatth. 

It is rather unfortunate that all the sickness 
should be among the Sumner men. If some of 
the Hunkers were to fall sick, there might be 
some consolation in that. The election was post- 


poned for three weeks. 





Deatu or Hon. Ransom Hatsoway.—It be- 
comes our painful duty to announce to his friends 
and constituents, the death of Hon. Ransom Hal- 
loway, late a member of the thirty-first Congress 
from the State of New York, who died at Mount 
Pleasant, in Prince George’s county, Maryland, 
whither he had gone on a visit to his wife’s rela- 
tions prior to his return home, on Sunday last, 
the 6th instant, at eleven o’clock at night, of ty- 
phoid fever and inflammation of the bowels, after 
an illness of about two weeks.— Republic. 





We regret to learn that Rev. Orrin Fow er) 
of Fall River, Massachusetts, has been quite ill 
here ever since the adjournment of Congress ; 
and his recovery, it is said, may still be regarded 
as doubtful. Asa member of the last Congress, 
he distinguished himself by industry and vigi- 
lance in the advancement of all measures which 
he deemed for the public good. 

Mr. Preston Kine is also detained in this city 
by the effects of a fall, which he experienced a 
month before the adjournment, but from which 
he is surely, though slowly, recovering—Nat. 
Intell. 


We understand that Mr. Fowler’s symptoms 





are more favorable; and Mr, King we have had 








the pleasure of meeting several times in the 
streets, walking with the help of crutches, which 
he will dispense with in due time. 


DEATH OF COMMODORE WADSWORTH. 

We have the melancholy duty of announcing 
the death of Commodore Alexander S. Wads- 
worth, which sad event took place in this city on 
Saturday last. He was in the sixty-first year of 
his age. 
Commodore Wadsworth was & native citizen of 
the State of Maine, and served his country for 
many years with great distinction. He originally 
entered the navy of the United States on the 2d 
of April, 1804, and held his commission as post- 
captain from the third of March, 1825, up to the 
time of his death. H1e was the seventh on the roll 
of the veterans heading our naval list.— Republic. 








Negro Sattors at New Orveans.—Recorder 
Genois, of the first municipality at New Orleans, 
having consulted the State and corporation attor- 
neys on the subject, has been governed by the 
opinion of the former, and officially made known 
to Lieutenant David D. Porter, commanding the 
United States steamship Georgia, that negroes 
employed on steamers visiting that port, although 
commanded by an officer of the United States 
Navy, by the laws of Louisiana must be conffhed 
in prison during the time such vessels are detain- 
ed at that port. 





CHEERING NEWS FOR THE SICK. 


WnuitgsviL_e, New York, July 10, 1848, 
Mr. Seth W. Fowle— 

DEAR Sir: It is with pleasure I write you this certificate, 
stating my experience in the use of Dr. Wistar’s Balsam 
of Wild Cherry. In November last I was taken with are 
vere cough. My lungs were much affected, so much that it 
was with difficulty [ could breathe. Hearing of your Bal- 
sam, I procured and took part of one bottle; and to my utter 
astonishment, my lungs were freed and my cough cured. I 
am hanny to recommend this Balsam of Wild Cherry to the 
Public, as one of the best medicines for coughs and colds I 
ever used. WILLIAM SWIFT. 








Now that this preparation is well known to be a more cer- 
tain cure for incipient CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 
and all similar affections, than any other remedy ever known, 
there will be, and NOW ARE, found those so villanously 
wicked as to concoct a spurious and perhaps poisonous mix- 
ture, and try to palm it off as the genuine Balsam. We 
raise no false alarm. We advise the public of these schemes, 
that their health may not be trifled with, nor ourselves 
plundered of our just rights. 


THE GENUINE AND ORIGINAL 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
On account of its great popularity, has been EXTEN- 
SIVELY COUNTERFEITEDIN PHILADELPHIA. 
and some thousand bottles of the spurious imitation thrown 
into the market, and extensively circulated. ‘This is to cau- 
tion dealers and the public generally against purchasing any 
other than that having the written signature of J. BUTTS 
on the wrapper. 

Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 

For sale also by— 

R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A. B. § D. SANDS, New York. 





oe FOWLERS §& WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
ofthe Water Cureand Phrenological Journals. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No. 361.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 
1. Neander.—North British Review. 
2 Origin of the Crystal Palace.—Household Words. 
3. Hildreth’s History of the United States—New York 
Tribune. 
4. Pianist and Patriot.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
5. Authors of “ Jane Eyre,” etc.—Athenaum. 
6. Gabrielle; or, The Sisters.— Frasér’s Magazine. 
7. Young’s Beranger — Shurpe’s Magazine. 
New Books and Reprints. 


SHORT ARTICLES. 

French Commurism. No More Corns. George Thomp- 
son. Sierra Leone and the Gambia. British and American 
Steamers. Change of Climate in New Zealand. Rambles 
Beyond Railways. 

POETRY. 

Young’s Beranger. The Ladder. 

ory A New Volume has just commenced. 





WasHincron , December 27 ,1848. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH—YVol. IT, 1851. 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 
MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 


The Friend of Youth will be issued on the firs 

month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object is to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. It shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects cennected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus inculcating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our columns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. 

The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 

The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

It is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1850. 


P.S. Postmasters are entitled to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a small compensation for 
their trouble, but as large as the price of our paper will ad- 
mit. Weare always indebted to their courtesy,and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M. L. B. 

Terms. — Single subscribers, 50 cents; five copies, $2; 
ten copies, $3.50; fifteen copies, $5. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


VOLUME V,—1851, 





Wasuineton, District or Cotumsta. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN &@. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDf{ToR. 


ha NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political,and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to maintain, will serve to show 
the character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institutions: 

That Emancipation, withont compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its benefits, and threatens ita 
stability: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended ag 
to place the election of Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodgedin the 
hands of the Postmaster General: 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 





Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literatureand 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, thie 
hao ap to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langaage; but this, by its immenee extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraitureof the human mind in 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 


. J.Q. ADAMS. 
Publishedweekly ,at six dollars ayear, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 


oO For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing. 
ton. 


THE BRITISH PERIODICALS AND THE FAR- 
MER’S GUIDE, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO, 
NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
by UE to publish the four leading British Quarterly 
Reviews and Blackwood’s Magazine; in addition to 
which, they have recently commenced the publication of a 
valuable Agricultural work, called the 
‘“ Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical Agri- 
culture,” 
By Henry Stephens, F. R.S., of Edinburgh, author of the 
“« Book of the Furm,” &c., &c., assisted by John P. Norton, 
M. A., New Haven, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in 
Yale College, &c., &c. ; 

This highly valuable work will comprise two harge royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1,400 pages, with eighteen 
or twenty splendid steel engravings, and more than six hun- 
dred engravings on wood, in the highest style of the art, il- 
lustrating almost every impl t of husbandry now in use 
by the best farmers, the best methods of ploughing, plant- 
ing, haying, harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic ani- 
mals in their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial fea. 
ture of the book is unique, and will render it of incalculable 
value to the student of Agriculture. 

The work is being published in semi-monthly numbers, 
of 64 pages each, exclusive of the steel engravings, and is 
sold at 25 cents each, or $5 for the entire work in numbers, 
of which there will be at least twenty-two. 

The British Periodicals republished are as follows, viz: 

The London Quarterly Review—vU onservative; 
The Edinburgh Review—W hig ; 

The North British Review—F ree Church ; 

The Westminster Review—Liberal; and 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maguzine—Tory. 

Although these works are distinguished by the political 
shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their con- 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their literary 
character which gives them their chiet value, and in that 
they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance of 
Christopher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is 
at this time unusually attractive, from the serial works of 
Bulwer and other literary notables, written for that maga- 
zine, and first appearing in its columns both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States. Such works as “The Cax- 
tons “and “ My New Novel,” (both by Bulwer,) “ My Pe- 
ninsular Medal,’ “ The Green Hand,” and other serials. of 
which numerous rival editions are issued by the leading 
publishers in this country, have to be reprinted by those 
publishers from the pages of Blackwood, after it has been 
issued by Messrs. Scott § Co.,s0 that subscribers to the 
reprint of that magazine may always rely upon having the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 

TERMS. 








For any one of the four Reviews $3.00 perannum. 
For any two of the Reviews, f 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 


For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 do. 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 do. 

For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 

For Farmer’s Guide, (complete in 22 numbers,) $5. 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty five per cent. from the above prices 

will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more copies of any 

one or more of the above works. Thus: four copies of 

Biackwood or of one Review will be sent to one address for 

$9; four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30, 

and so on. 

Orders from clubs must be sent direct to the publishers, 

as no discount from these prices can be allowed to agents. 

Money current in the States where issued will be received 


at par. 
Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
Dec. 19. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold st. 
OF Snbsoriptions received in Washington by Taylor & 
Manry, Franck Taylor, and W. Adam, Booksellers. 





Z, C, ROBBINS, SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, 
Washington, D. C., 


P® EPARES the necessary drawings and’papers for appli- 
eants for patents, and transacts their business at the 
Patent Office. He can be consulted in relation to the valid- 
ity of patents, and the patentability of inventions. All busi- 
ness letters must be post paid, and contain a snitable fee 
where an examination or an opinion is expected. He has 
the honor of referring to the following testimonial from the 
late Commissioner of Patents : 


WasutngTon, November 28, 1848. 
To all whom it may concern : 
During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner 
of Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, 
Esq., hag fol'owed the business of Patent Solicitor in this 
city, and has been in the daily prosecution of business in the 
line of his profession at the Patent Office. 
I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally, and 
believe him to bea man of integrity and ability, to whom 
persons at a distance may safely intrust their business. I 
am pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faith- 
fal to the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, 
very successful in the practice of his profession. 

April 3—4teow EDMUND BURKE. 





LARD FOR OIL. 
ARL WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast andslop-fed 


Mt A arn at ents 
T S EMERY, OilMan r, 
Jan. 20. 223 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati,O: 


distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, twocents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within r ble 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands should be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be granted in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : * 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of ite 
spirit and policy. 

The Forgan CorresPoNnDENCE of the Era is at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

The Literary Misce.vany of the Era is amply provi- 
ded for. Joun G. WuiTTisR,.the Poet, will continue Cor- 
responding Editor. By an arrangement with that popular 
writer, GRack GREENWOOD, her services have been secured 
for the Era exclusively, beginning on the first of January 
next. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sourawortn, the American 
Novelist, who first became known to the public through the 
columns of our paper, has engaged to furnish a story for our 
new volume. 

Among other contributors we may name Dr. W1LL1am 
Exper, the Hon. Henry B. Stanton, MartHa RussELL, 
Mary Irvine, Avice and Puese Carey, and Mrs. H. B. 
Stows—names familiar and attractive. 





Having thas made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms— two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. Clubs: five copies for eight dollars ; ten copies for 
fifteen dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 


cation, should be addressed to 
GAMALIEL BAILEY. 


P.S, The volume always begins on the first of January. 
Wasuinoron D. C., November 28, 1850. 
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WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDRIA BOAT, 

1 i steamboat THOMAS COLLYER will depart at 
the following hours; a coach connects with the boat in 

Washington. 

Leaves Alexandria at 8, half past 9,and half past 11A.M., 

and at2 and 4 P. M. 

Leaves Washington at a quarter before 9 and a quarter 

past 10 P.M, and at half past 12,a quarter past 3, and a 

quarter past 4 P. M. 

The Thomas Collyer will be on the Mount Vernon route 





next week. JOB CORSON, 
Jan. 9 o Captain. 
ADAMS HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS, 
REGULATIONS, 


NENTLEMEN are requested to enter their names upon 

. a Register, at the Office, immediately upon their ar- 

rival. 

Gentlemen taking rooms will be charged from the time 

*heir names are entered, and no deduction will be made for 

absence, unless notice is given at the Office 

Gentlemen are requested. on leaving their rooms, to lock 

the doors, and deposite the keys at the Office. 

Geutlemen who desire washing done are requested to in- 

form the clerk, stating the time they wish the same re- 

tarned. 

Private parlors and fires, with all meals and lunches sent 

to rooms, will he subject to an extra charge. 

Guests inviting friends to the table will nlearegive notice 

at the Office before seating them. 

Gentlemen are requested not to smoke in any of the halls 

or apartments above the Office. ; 

Regular boarders will be presented with their bills month- 

ly. No deduction will be made for absence less than cne 

week; and it is expected that notice will be given of the 

same, at the time, to the clerk. 

Our patrons will confer a favor by giving notice of any in- 

attention or disorder in the establishment. 

The Adams House is to be conducted upon the principles 

of Temperance, and all habits of drinking, gaming, or of 

= immoral character, are prohibited upon the prem- 

ses. 

Social worship, in which all are invited to participate, will 

be attended every evening in the drawing room, ata quarter 

past nine, the hour indicated by the ringing of the gone. 
Dec. 12—oly . DANIEL CHAMBERLIN. 


CALIFORNIA STEAMERS, 

NEW LINE, for 26th of March, May, July, September, 
and November. Through iv 35 days. Passage secured, 

by early application, in cabin for $325; second cabin, $280 ; 

steerage, only $150. Information cirenlars sent gratis to 

order. ce, 179 Broadwi) , New York. 

Feb. 27—8t ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 











LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
LLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun. and Counsellos 
at Law,Colambus,Obio. Office in Platts newbuild- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. - 
usiness connected with the profession. ofall kinds, pune- 
tuallyattended to. Jan. 28 


POWERS & SEATON, 
ate EYS and Counsellors at Law, and Solicitors 
in Chancery, Youngstown, Mahoning a ee 











CALIFORNIA PASSENGER OFFICE, 
No. 179 Broadway, New York. 


de United States mail steamers leave New York on the 
lith and 26th of every month; through in 35 days. Cir- 
culars containing important information sent gratis to or- 
der. Everybody is invited to send for one. 


d, 
Feb.6—Bt » Postage PNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 
HENRY H. PAXTON, 











° ERS. 
Sept. 26. @, W. SEATON, 


TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadis, Harrison county, Ohio, Jan. 9, 
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For the National Era. 


HON. GEORGE T. DAVIS. 

The Hon. George T. Davis has just been elect- 
ed a member of Costes from the 6th Congres- 
sional district of Massachusetts. He succeeds 
Hon. George Ashmun. I see that he is claimed 
by many Whig papers as a friend of the Admin- 
istration, and that his election is generally spoken 
of as an Administration triamph. This is a mis- 
take which must be peculiariy trying to the feel- 
ings of Mr. Davis and of his friends, and for the 
occurrence of which, when the record evidence to 
the contrary is so abundant and well known, it is 
difficult to account. Mr. Davis occupies a posi- 
tion of much more decided and unequivocal hos- 
tility to the Administration, and its schemes, than 
Mr. Scudder, or even Horace Mann. 

As early as i835, Mr. Davis took a decided 
stand in favor of immediate emancipation. I 
have before me a newspaper account of the 
organization, in‘that year, of an Anti-Slavery 
Society in Franklin county, Massachusetts. The 
account states that George T. Davis read the call 
for the Convention, and was elected one of the 
Secretaries. A Constitution was adopted, the 
second article of which declared the object of the 
Society to be “the entire removal of Slavery from 
the United States.” The third article pledged 
the members to “labor for the abolition of Slavery 
in the District of Columbia and in the Territo- 
ries of the Union, by all constitutional means.” 
One of the resolutions adopted declared that 
“ glaveholding, as it exists in the United States, is 
sin, and ought at all times to be regarded and 
treated as such.” Another resolution declared 
“that immediate emancipation would be without 
danger to our white population.” Of the Society 
thus formed, Mr. Davis was elected Treasurer. 

On Tuesday, October 2, 1838—“ A Convention 
of the young men of Massachusetts, who are the 
friends of immediate and universal emancipation,” 
was held at Brinley Hallin Worcester. An account 
of that Convention officially published in-the 
Boston Liberator, edited by Wm. L Garrison, is 
now before me. I quote from this official record: 

“George T. Davis, of Greenfield, was elected 
President pro tem. 

« William Bassett, of Lynn, was chosen Secre- 

pro tem. 

“The Committee to nominate officers reported, 
and the following gentlemen were elected : 

“ President, George T. Davis, of Greenfield.” 

[Then follow the names of ten Vice Presidents 
and three Secretaries. ] 

Among the resolutions adopted are the follow- 

ing: 
& Resolved, That the man who sits still in Con- 
gress and permits our rights to be trampled 
upon and our lives to be threatened by Southern 
slave-drivers, in silence, does not faithfully rep- 
resent the freemen of free Massachusetts. 

“ Resolved, That the Senators of this Common- 
wealth, Daniel Webster and John Davis, did so 
conduct, when that infamous threat of death to 
any Abolitionist who should set foot in South Car- 
olina, was uttered on the floor of the United States 
Senate ; that we regard their silence, on that oc- 
casion, with the deepest indignation ; and that we 
wish we could say of both, as we can of one, ‘dis- 
tinguished, but not born in Massachusetts, 

“ Resolved, That the people of the United 
States, and their representatives in Congress, are 
morally bound toabolish Slavery in the District of 
Columbia and National territories, and to pro- 
hibit the inter-State slave trade. 

“ Resolved, That all legislative exactments ar- 
raying the civil and military power of the nation 
against the slave, are an outrage on humanity, a 
violation of morality and religion, and therefore 
null and void; and that we will never return a 
fugitive slave into bondage, nor bear arms to 
keep him from his inalienable rights. 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the peo- 
ple of this State to petition the United States 
Senate, praying them not to advise and consent to 
the appointment of any person as a minister from 
this country to any foreign Court, who is a slave- 
holder, because such representatives degrade the 
American name and character abroad, and make 
republicanism a hissing and a by-word before 
the civilized world.” 

Resolutions were also passed respecting “the 
visit of our dear friend George Thompson to this 
country,” “cordially inviting him to return to this 
country,” and “assuring him that he shall receive 
the support and countenance of the whole body 
of the young men of this Commonwealth, now 
represented inthis Convention.” And the Secre- 
tary was instructed to forward a copy of these 
resolutions to Mr. Thompson. There were many 
resolutions passed which I have not noticed; but 
there was nothing in any of them to weaken or 
take from the point or pith of those given above, 
Wo. L. Garrison and Wendell Phillips were ac- 
tive participants with Mr. Davis in this Conven- 
tion. 

In October 23, 1839—a meeting of the “ Frank- 
lin County Anti-Slavery Society” was held at 
Claremont, (Mass.,) an official newspaper account 
of which is now before me Elijah Alvord was 
chosen President; George T. Davis and dthers, 
Vice Presidents ; with a Secretary, Treasurer, &c. 
Mr. Davis was also appointed a member of the 
business committee. 

At the afternoon session, the President being 
absent, Mr. Davis presided. The business com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Davis was a member, report- 
ed a series of resolutions which were adopted. 
Among them was the following: : 

“ Resolved, That abolitionists ought to with- 
draw all Christian fellowship with slaveholders.” 

On motion of Mr. Boies, it was 

“ Resolved, That we will vote for no man for 
Congress, who is not in favor of the immediate 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
of the internal slave trade, and opposed to the ad- 
mission of any new slave State.” 

Mr. Davis was a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate in 1840, and was made chairman of a 
special committee upon the subject of slavery. In 
that capacity he made a report, accompanied with 
resolutions, which were adopted. The resolutions 
were as follows: 

“Whereas domestic slavery exists in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under the express authority 
of Congress, &c. 

“ Resolved, That Congress ought to exercise its 
acknowledged power, in the immediate suppres- 
sion of slavery and the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. 

“And whereas, by the Constitution of the 
United States, Congress has power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and between the 
several States of the Union, in the exercise of 
which power Congress in the year 1808 abolished 
the neeign slave trade; and whereas a domestic 
slave trade, as unjustifiable in principle as the 
African slave trade, and scarcely less cruel and 
inhuman in practice, is now carried on between 
the several States; Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the domestic slave trade ought 
to be abolished by Congress, without delay. 

“ Resolved, That no new State ought to be ad- 
mitted into the Union, whose Constitution shall 
tolerate domestic slavery. 

“ Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be 
instructed, and our Representatives requested, 
to use their utmost efforts to give effect to the 
foregoing resolves.” 

And the Governor was directed to send the 
resolutions to Senators, &c. The report, signed 
by Mr. Davis, ably and forcibly urged the pas- 

of the resolutions. , 

e same year, Mr. Davis, as chairman of a 
commitee, repo: to the Senate a bill re 
the preéxisting law of Massachusetts, which for- 
bade jomemern@? A white —— with ne- 

ians, or mulattoes. rough the per- 

cna austen of Mr. Davis, thjs bill bennase a 
law, and to Mr. Davis is due the credit of having 
wiped out from the statute-book this last relic of 
the old slave code of Massachusetts. From the 
very able and convincing report of Mr. Davis, 
accompanying this bill, which report is now be- 
fore me, I should be giad to make some extracts, 
in further illustration of Mr. Davis’s opinions ; 
but I fear that I am already trespassing too much 
upon your patience. 

I think that no further proof can be necessary 
to show that Hon. George T. Davis was en early 
and decided abolitionist. If more is needed, | 
can furnish it in abundance. I have ample mate- 
rials, yet unused. In particular, I have now be- 
fore me the official account of a m of the 
Franklin County Anti-Slavery Society, held at 
Greenfield, October 9, 1838, at which Mr. Davis 
was reélected to the office of Treasurer of the So- 
ciety. And among the resolutions passed on the 

are three, containing eloquent denun- 
course of Hon. Daniel Webster. 
already furnished must be suffi- 












mistake, but it is one in which Mr. Davis is not 
singular. 
I shall refer to only one other piece of evi- 
dence. That is the latest in time, and is, alone, 
conclusive of the fact that Mr. Davis can be no 
supporter of the present Administration. The 
Convention which nominated Mr. Davis for Con- 
gress, held at Northampton on the 4th day of 
October last, passed the following resolutions : 
“ Resolved, That the non-extension of human 
slavery is a principle now and always lying at the 
foundation of our course of political action; and 
that it remains for the friends of freedom to see 
that Utah and New Mexico, whenever admitted 
into the Union, follow the lead and example of 
California. “f 
Resolved, That while we rejoice that the slave 
trade will no longer be permitted to disgrace the 
Capital of the Nation, we deeply regret that the 
right of trial by jury, 80 eloquently claimed by 
our own Representative for the colored citizen 
charged with the crime of seeking his freedom, 
should be withheld from him, and that the con- 
stitutional clause under which he is claimed, odi- 
ous in itself, should be rendered still more odious 
and detestable by the mode of its enforcement. 
* Resolved, That while, as good citizens, we can- 
not counsel open resistance to the: xecution of the 
Fugitive Slave Act, we will give every possible 
légal aid and assistance to those who may be ar- 
rested under it, in the assertion and maintenance 
of their rights. P 
“ Resolved, That the better to insure the safety 
and the rights of the fugitive, it is expedient and 
desircble, in the opinion of this Convention, that 
the Legislature of this Commonwealth, at its next 
session, should pass an act authorizing the Execu- 
tive to appoint one or more Commissioners in 
every county, whose duty it shall be to appear for 
any person arrested as a fugitive under this Jaw, 
to protect his rights, and aid him in establishing 
all facts necessary to procure his discharge, and 
directing the payment of all expenses incurred 
by any person so arrested, in establishing his 
rights, to be made from the treasury of the Com- 
monwealth.” : 
Mr. Davis not only accepted the nomination 
tendered by the Couvention, but in a letter pub- 
lished in the Springfield Republican, and copied by 
many other papers, expressed an unqualified ap- 
probation of the resolutions. 
I have thought this explanation of Mr Davis’s 
position due alike to himself and to those who 
supported him, under the belief that he was an 
uncompromising abolitionist. That he is such, 
and that the Administration may as well expect 
support from Joshua R. Giddings, or from Sal- 
mon P. Chase, as from George T. Davis, [ think 
the friends of freedom may rest sana 

ELTA. 





ORGANIZATION. 


Boston, March 15, 1851. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

I have read with much anxiety your own and 
your Cincinnati correspondent’s articles on the 
present state of our cause in the country, and on 
the adoption of the modes of operation proposed. 
Universal apathy has seemed to me to prevail in 
this part of the Union, in the cause of Freedom, 
for more than a year. [ believe that Palfrey might 
have been elected long since, had we appealed to 
the people as we might. We could do it now; 
but agitation among the people seems to be aban- 
doned. The meetings and conventions of the old 
Liberty party are apparently forgotten. Indeed, 
not only does that party, as an organization, seem 
to have become extinct, but the very spirit that 
burned in them seems to have vanished, and the 
men themselves to have been buried. Yet, after 
all, be assured, it only “seems” to be so. The 
spirit of Liberty may be quenched for a season, 
but its quickening fire is the expansive, all-per- 
vading, and immortal spirit of the ever-living 
God, whose will alone can start its mighty throb- 
bings, if faith enough cannot be found in man to 
do it. Here is our millstone. We lack fai‘h. I do 
not mean that false faith which deludes man with 
the idea that God will take care of his cause in 
his own good time, though we stand still and look 
on. His “good time” for every good work is al- 
ways now. His chosen, his only agents are MAN- 
KIND. The work is ours—the time is now. We 
must have infinite faith in the absolute suprema- 
cy of a good and true cause, to work for it. Action 
is the only possible justification of faith—and im- 
mediate action. And when we have faith enough 
for action, and have begun to work in earnest, 
then, and not till then, may we have faith in the 
approbation and codperation of God. 

The Cincinnati letters and your comments 
have led me to write. I am astonished at the 
suggestion to assume the name of Democracy. That 
the leaders, the demagogues, of both the Whig 
and Democratic parties, have abandoned them- 
selves to the most thorough conviction of the utter 
futility of sustaining their parties without the 
patronage of the Slave Power, is proclaimed in 
thunders, from one end of the Union to the other. 
This has been the Democratic policy for years, 
and is the great secret of their almost invariable 
success since the Presidency of Adams. It has 
given the Whig party the present administration 
of Government, and it is their only forlorn hope 
of its tenure. Behold the Democratic party in 
Massachusetts openly renouncing a triumphal 
conquest of the State Government, for “ Nation- 
ality,” which means nothing but the good will of 
that sectional despotism which wields undisputed 
empire over both the great parties of the country. 
Our appeal is to the people in behalf of eztin- 
guished Liberty, and our organization must BE 
SEPARATE. Yours earnestly, F. L. Caren, 








Union Srrines, Cayuaa County, N. Y., 
March 17, 1851. 


To the Editor of the National Era; ° 

Sir: I see some of the friends of Liberty are 
talking of organizing again. I have thought for 
some time it was strange there was not some move 
in that direction. The necessity for such action 
immediately must be apparent to every friend of 
humanity. We have but little to expect from the 
two main parties, most of their leaders being sold 
toslavery. That there are many in both, friends 
to Freedom, there can be no doubt; we very often 
hear them say that their last vote has been cast 
for slavery. But how can they be brought to- 
gether without an efficient organization, and that 
of a national character. As there will be differ- 
ent plans proposed, I thought of offering one. 
Say call a National Convention at some central 
place next August or September. Then every 
Congressional district call a Convention, and ap- 
point a delegate to attend said National Conven- 
tion. When convened, agree on a platform of 
principles to be the basis of the party. Then let 
the States cal! Conventions, ratify the National 
Convention, and make their State nominations 
for the fall of 51, where they have a State ticket. 
District Conventions would be naturally attended 
to. Then, to bring the matter home to a practical 
affair, say the town committees have a book, 
with the declaration of principles written in it. 
Then record our names with our principles, and 
stick by our organization for a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, till the black flag of 
slavery is buried without hope of a resurrection. 
Don’t let us differ as to modes of action—strike 
the blow somewhere. Yours, with respect, 

A Supscriser. 





“UNION AND LIBERTY.” 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: I see a number of your correspond- 
ents suggest various means for organizing the 
friends of, Freedom for the coming Presidential 
contest, and various names by which such party 
shall be called. Let us learn wisdom from our 
enemies. They have monopolized the word 
“Union,” as the distinctive appellation of the 
friends of the “Compromise.” The friends of 
Freedom are also friends of the Union, although, 
in opposing the political “ fugitives” who wish to 
organize the “Union party,” some may regard 
them as opposed to it. The “Union party” are 
for Union and Slavery. Why should not, then 
the friends of Freedom be styled the “ Union and 
Liberty party?” That is the phrase—“ Union 
8g Liberty, now and forever, one and insepara- 
ble! M. 


CONSTITUTION OF INDIANA. 


Mancuester, Dearzorn Co,, Inprana, 
March 30, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The “black clause” of our new Constitution 
is creating considerable excitement. Senator 
Milliken and a few others are determined that 
the subject shall be agitated. Some few mectings 
have been held. Last night a discussion was con- 
ducted by our Senator, Mr. Milliken, and Squire 
George Lozier, in which the latter advocated the 
scriptural authority of slavery, the necessity of 





will be held to-day 
T believe the subject will be thorougt pon Dhores 
our county. Allow me to st to our Anti- 
friends, that hema ans is an important field 
a, and great ignorance and bed 










I hope soon to see some of our brilliant East- 
ern and Western Anti-Slavery lecturers turning 
their attention and steps towards Indiana. 

Can you tell me if any treaty exists between 
the United States and England, agreed on, it is 
said, about 1848, whereby the blacks taken out 
of captured slavers are to be apprenticed in the 
West Indies for twenty-one years? Such is the 
statement of a pro-slavery man here, who never 
has the documents he appesls to, when called upon 
for them. 

I remain your sincere friend, 
E, Woo..ey. 


He never will be able to produce the docu- 
ments, because they are not.—Ed. Era. 


— — 


For the National Era. 


SECESSION.—No, 2. 


‘ Unto the wicked God saith, What hast thou todo to 
declare my statutes, or that thou shouldst take my cove- 
nant in thy mouth? When thon sawest a thief, then thou 
consentedst with him, and hast been partaker with adulter- 
ers.” 

In the Eva of October 17th, your correspond- 
ent on secession, H. S. Fullerton, observes that— 
“The Lord’s Supper is not the badge of a party, 
but a token of fellowship with the whole body. 
It follows of course that to set up a new and sep- 
arate communion in a church is both foolish and 
wicked ; foolish, because we still commune on 
every occasion virtually with the whole body, 
and consequently with those from whom we have 
professedly withdrawn ; wicked, because we pros- 
titute the Lord’s Supper to an unlawful purpose.” 
Folly and wickedness have often been laid to the 
charge of the humble followers of the Son of God, 
by the wise men of this world. The Saviour 
himself was accused of foolish and wicked things. 
“It is enough for the disciple that he be as his 
master, and the servant as his Lord.”— Matt. x, 
25. Why afew believers may not meet on the 
firat day of the week in remembrance of the -res- 
urrection of the Lord Jesus Christ ; taste a little 
bread and wiue in remembrance of his death, and 
in obedience to his commandment read and make 
some remarks from the Word of God; choose one 
or more of the most experienced of their number 
as their elder or elders in searching the Scrip- 
tures; stir up one anothor to love and good works; 
pray for and seek the peace of the nation and its 
rulers, where in Providence their lot is cast ; cul- 
tivate love to all men; discountenancing all un- 
righteousness by separation from those who prac- 
tice it in church fellowship, as offensive to God 
and ruinous to the souls of men, without being 
justly charged with folly and wickedness, plain 
understandings may not fully comprehend. But 
the truth is, light is opposed to darkness, the 
believer in divine revelation is at no loss to as- 
certain the cause. The prince of the power of 
the air, who now worketh in the children of dis- 
obedience, (Eph. ii, 2,) has by his numerous vol- 
unteers in all ages shown the same malignant 
uneasiness on every new manifestation of the 
kingdom of light on earth. When Hezekiah of 
old endeavored to reclaim Israel, (2 Chron. xxx, 
10,) they laughed his messengers to scorn, and 
mocked them. When a poor little infant, born 
in a stable, of an obscure parent, came into the 
world, “a mighty monarch was troubled, and all 
Jerusalem with him.’—Mait. ii, 3. The finger 
of God was there. 

It is not argued that all who dislike slavery 
are Christians, but all who fear God must grieve 
at the power of the oppressor to oppress the poor 
and ignorant, wish and pray for its abolition on 
account of its awful wickedness. Many troubles 
now seem to afflict the advocates of slavery, when 
we find such epithets as the following, in a late 
paper, which approves of it, applied to those who 
do not, we see the usual risings of malignity and 
an uneasy conscience, though not from a religious 
quarter of the enemy’s camp—such as “ shocking 
blasphemy,” “ vulgar insensibility,” “harmless as 
the ravings of a maniac,” “inebriates and fanat- 
ics,” “under the guise of transcendental philan- 
thropy,” “ demagoguism,” “incendiarism,” “ mor- 
al Quixote,” &c. We have seen and heard sig- 
nal guns of distress fired off at sea; the above ex- 
plosions show the distress of slavery-vindicating 
editors. 

On the paper covering of the National Era, 
lately received from the post office, the following 
was written: “ You damned old Abolitionist, go to 
hell.” 
of distress from some friend of the slave power, 
with a troubled conscience. 

“There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.”—Jsaiah lvii,21. A decree more irrever- 
sible than those of the Medes or Persians has 
been denounced against oppressors, saying—‘“‘ Wo 
unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and 
that write grievousness which they have pre- 
soribed ; to turn aside the noody from jndgment, 
and to take away the right from the poor of my 
people, that widows may be their prey, and that 
they may rob the fatherless!”—Jsaiah x, 1, 2 
This wo overhangs oppressors, and vengeance will 
come in the time appointed by the Ruler of heaven 
and earth. Meantime the believer in Christ 
may say, as in the days of Sennacherib, “'The 
virgin the daughter of Zion hath despised thee, 
and laughed thee to scorn; the daughter of Je- 
rusalem hath shaken her head at thee.”—2 Kings 
xix, 21. Accoutred in armour of light, with 
cheerful patience, she makes progress to eternal 
life. “ Leaning upon her beloved,” she goes up 
through the wilderness, strong in the grace 
which is in Christ Jesus. When assailed by en- 
emies, she receives upon the shield of faith the 
fiery darts of the wicked ; they fall harmless at 
her feet. She hears the still small voice of en- 
couragement and love—“ Fear thou not ; for I am 
with thee: be not dismayed ; for I am thy God; I 
will strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, 
I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness.”—Jsaiah xli, 10. Orif, in her per- 
ils by waters, she may be “ afflicted, tossed with 
tempest, and not comforted,” she knows who stands 
at the helm. 

What your correspondent tells about Mr. Gor- 
dan, Mr. Noel, Isabella Graham, the Wither- 
spoons, Keiths, McCheques, the Chalmerses, and 
others, the unfashionable “come-outers” make 
him welcome to them all. Only leave us the 
Bible, and we cheerfully resign to him all the 
united wisdom and authority of all the agreements 
and disagreements of reformers, the decisions of 
Methodist conferences and of Baptist associations 
creeds and confessions of Presbyterians, canons 
of Episcopalians, the laws digested by the gene- 
ral councils of past ages, all the mandates of con- 
claves of Cardinals, and the bulls of all the gen- 
tlemen who have worn the triple crown. 

If there was no law or commandment for a Jew 
to separate from the old dispensation, however 
much corrupted, their continuing there forms no 
argument for countenancing corrupt churches 
under the new, nor disannuls the precept to be- 





lievers—“ Having a form of godliness, but deny- |. 


ing the power thereof; from such turn away.”— 
2 Tim. ili, 5. 

Finally, God will soon render to every man 
according to his work. “If any man defile the 
temple of God, him will God destroy.”—1 Cor. iii, 
17. The triumph of the wicked is stfort, and 
the joy of the hypocrite but for a moment; he 
shall soon pass "away as & dream, as a vision of 
the night. ELEUTHERIA, 

Indiana, Dec. 18, 1850. 





Onto anv Mississipr1 RatLroav.—The organ- 
ization of the western branch of the Ohio and 
Mississippi railroad, according to the charters of 
Illinois and Missouri, was to take place on Sat- 
urday last at St. Louis. The Cincinnati Gazette 


Bays : 
“The prospect is that the city of St. Louis, 
in its corporate capacity, will subscribe $500,000, 
and that large private subscriptions will immedi- 
ately be made. Books will be opened in this city 
for farther private subscriptions. We also learn 
that large amounts will be obtained along the 
route. There has been a great change in public 
opinion since the charters have been obtained for 
the great line of railroad, all the way from Balti- 
more, Maryland, to the western limits of Missouri. 
This line of railroad does not vary over fifteen 
miles from a straight line from Baltimore to Mis- 
souri, and its completion will make Cincinnati 
just what Nature designed her to be, the greatest 
jnland city of the whole continent of America.” 





Patwapetrutia, March 31, 1851. 

The Right of an Occupant of a House to Compel 
Persons to Leave the Ground in Front of It.— On 
Saturday, David Vondersmith was before the 
Court on a writ of habeas corpus. He was char- 
ged with an assault and battery on Andrew Kee, 
the keeper of a hackney carriage. The facts are, 
that Kee was standing in front of the United 
States Hotel, when he was ordered to leave by 
Mr. Snider. The latter called the defendant to 
arrest him, which he did, and took him to the 
Mayor’s office. It was for this that the prosecu- 
tion was brought. Kee alleged that he went to 
the hotel to look for a gentleman who owed him 
money, and that he was not inside of the hotel. 
Judge Parsons said he would decide the question 
presented upon first principles, so that the rights 
of parties should be clearly understood. Every 
man owns hap hope in vey of his — He 
has mn to the publica t to repass 
ae in all other respects it is as much his 
property as any other part of the premises. No 
one has ‘a right to stand or carry on any business 
mye snd alia ae ae ah 
the to e 
don’t, bediebed oe vn "ta use sufficient force 

compel the offender to go. If sach was not the 
law, & person ‘set up a fish stand 


sees 














I took this polite address as another gun | 





Court, that men and boys have no right to collect 
at the corners of streets. At the last term of the 
Court, in a case where arrests were made by an 
officer, of persons who had collected around a 
house where an unfortunate female who made a 
noise resided, it was laid down that the police had 
a right to disperse them. When Kee was told to 
leave the place by the proprietor, he ought to 
have done so. His refusal to go gave the propri- 
etor a right to take him by the collarand put him 
off the pavement, or call a public officer to do it, 
which was the wiser course. Vondersmith hav- 
ing done nothing but his duty, he was accordingly 
discharged from custody.—Ledger. 


DRAFT OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. 


[In his autobiography, John Adams gives the 
following account of the circumstances which led 
to the selection of Jefferson to draw the Declara- 
tion of Independence.] 

The Committee of Independence were Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston. Mr. 
Jefferson had been now about a year a member 
of Congress, but had attended his duty in the 
House a very small part of the time, and when 
there had never spoken in public. During the 
whole time I sat with him in Congress, I never 
heard him utter three sentences together. 

It will naturally be inquired how it happen- 
ed that he was appointed on a committee of such 
importance. There were more reasons than one. 
Mr. Jefferson had the reputation of a masterly 
pen ; he had been chosen a Delegate in Virginia 
in consequence of a very handsome public paper 
which he had written for the House of Burgesses, 
which had given him the character of a fine wri- 
ter. Another reason was, that Mr. Richard 
Henry Lee was not beloved by the most of his 
colleagues from Virginia, and Mr. Jefferson was 
set up to rival and supplant him. This could be 
done only by the pen, for Mr. Jefferson could 
stand no competition with him, or any one else, 
in elocution and public debate. 

Here I will interrupt the narration for a mo- 
ment, to observe that, from all I have read of the 
history of Greece and Rome, England and 
France, and all I have observed at home and 
abroad, eloquence in public assemblies is not the 
surest road to fame or preferment, at least, unless 
it be used with caution, very rarely, and with 
great reserve. ‘The examples of Washington, 
Franklin, and Jefferson, are enough to show that 
silence and reserve in public are more efficacious 
than argumentation or oratory. A public speak- 
er who inserts himself, or is urged by others, into 
the conduct of affairs, by daily exertions to justi- 
fy bis measures, and answer the objections of op- 
ponents, makes himself too familiar with the 
public, and unavoidably makes himself enemies. 

Few persons can bear to be outdone in reason- 
ing, or declamation, or wit, or sarcasm, or repartee, 
or satire, and all these things are very apt to 
grow out of public debate. In this way, in a 
course of years, a nation becomes full of a man’s 
enemies, or at least of such as have been galled 
in some controversy, and take a secret pleasure 
in assisting to humble and mortifyhim. Somuch 
for this digression. We will now return to our 
memoirs. 

The committee had several meetings, in which 
were proposed the articles of which the Declara- 
tion was to consist, and minutes made of them. 
The committee then appointed Mr. Jefferson and 
me to draw them up in form, and clothe them in 
a proper dress. The sub-committee met and con- 
sidéred the minutes, making such observations 
on them as then occurred, when Mr. Jefferson 
desired me to take them to my lodging and make 
the draught. This I declined, and gave several 
reasons for declining 

1. That he was a Virginian, and Ia Massachu- 
settensian. 2. That he was a Southern man, and 
Ia Northern one. 3. That 1 had been so obnox- 
ious for my early and constant zeal in. promoting 
the measure, that every draft of mine would un- 
dergo @ more severe scrutiny and criticism in 
Congress than one of his composition. 4. And 
lastly, and that would be reason enough if there 
were no other, [ had a great opinion of the elegance 
of his pen, and none at all of my own. I there- 
fore insisted that no hesitation should be made 
on his part. He accordingly took the minutes, 
and ina day or two produced to me his draft. 
Whether I made or suggested any correction, I 
remember not. The report was made to the com- 
mittee of five, by them examined, but whether 
altered or corrected in anything I cannot recol- 
lect. But, in substance at least, it was reported 
to Congress, where, after a severe criticism, and 
striking out several of the most oratorical para- 
graphs, it was adopted on the fourth of July, 
1776, and published to the world. 


A CHANCE FOR SLAVE-CATCHERS. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

The enclosed is cut from the Fort Smith Herald, 
a paper published in Arkansas. By giving it 
publicity, you may enable some of the Northern 
slave-catchers to make twenty-five dollars for the 
“likely negro Man ALECK’S scalp.” 

Seriously speaking, is not such an advertise- 
ment a disgrace to the country, to the age, and to 
humanity ? SusscrisBer. 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. 

_ AWAY from the subscriber, in Doaks- 

ville, Choctaw Nation, on the 25th January, 
a likely negro man, named ALECK, a good black- 
smith, aged about 29, bright dark complexion, 
about five feet ten inches high, has a small scar 
on his face. When spoken to, has a slight stut- 
ter in his speech, particularly if a little excited. 
The above reward will be paid if delivered to me 
in Doaksville. 

He took from mea small horse poney, stout 
made, and paces fast, about eight years old. Also, 
a tolerable new dragoon saddle, with new light 
leather skirts, a bridle and martingales. Also, a 
good double-barreled shot-gun, percussion lock. 

I will pay an additional reward of FIFTY 
DOLLARS for the horse, bridle, saddle, and gun, 
or in proportion to what is delivered to me. 

If the boy cannot be taken alive, I will pay a 
reward of TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS for his 








scalp. 

Fort Smith Herald and Cherokee Advocate will 
please insert the above notice five times, and for- 
ward their account to this office. 

H. N. FOLSOM. 

Doaksville, Feb. 19. Feb. 28—5t 
PRIDE IN DRESS — A FABLE. 


A little boy and girl were once seated on a 
flowery bank, and talking proudly about their 
dress. 

** See,’ said the boy, “ what a beautiful 
new hatI have got; what a fine blue jacket 
and trousers; and what a nice pair of shoes; 
it is not every one who is dressed so finely as 
Iam!” 

“ Indeed, sir,’”’ said the little girl, “ I think 
I am dressed finer than you, for I have on a 
silk hat and pelisse, and a fine feather in my 
hat; I know that my dress cost a great deal of 
money.” 

** Not so much as mine,” said the boy, “I 
know.” 

‘Hold your peace,” said a caterpillar, 
crawling near the hedge; “ you have neither 
of you any reason to be so proud of your 
clothes, for they are only second hand, and 
have all been worn by some creature or other, 
of which you think byt meanly, before they 
were put upon you. hy, that silk hat first 
wrapped up such a worm as I am.” 

| There, miss, what do you say to that?’ 
said the boy. 

**And the feather,” exclaimed a bird, 
perched upon a tree, ‘ was stolen from, or 
cast off by, one of my race.” ~ 

*« What do you say to that, miss ?’” repeated 
the boy. ‘ Well, my clothes were neither 
worn by birds nor worms.” 

* True,” said a sheep, grazing close by, 
** but they were worn on the back of some of 
my family before they were yeurs ; and, as for 
your hat, I know that the beavers have sup- 
plied the fur for that article; and my friends, 
the calvesand oxen, in that field, were killed not 
merely to get their flesh to eat, but also to get 
their skins to make your shoes.” 

See the folly of being proud of our clothes, 
since we are indebted to the meanest creatures 
for them! and even then we’ could not use 
them, if God did not give us the wisdom to 
contrive the best way of making them fit to 
wear, and the means of procuring them for our 
comfort.—Cobbin. 


GENTLE HINT. 
I was amused the last morning watch that I 


kept. We were stowing away the hammocks 
in the quarter deck nettings, when one of the 








“boys came with his hammock on his shoulder, 


and as he the first lieutenant perceived 
that he hala qi of eon in his cheek. 
“* What have you got there, m + efggeht 
comer cheek = much ewe ? 
“ec 0, sir li t 4 “et ira?, : 
states ae boy ere’s nothing 
“©, there must be; it is a bad tooth, then— 
open your mouth and let me see.”’ 
Very rel - the 
and dize ered ngs pity, she | 
“T see, I see, 
mouth wants 






cleaning; I wish we had a dentist on board, 
but, as we have not, I will operate as well as I 
can. Send the armorer up here with his 


tongs.”’ 

When the armorer made his appearance, the 
boy was made to open his mouth while the 
chew of tobacco was extracted with this rough 
instrument. 

“‘There now,” said the lieutenant, “ I’m 
sure that you must feel better already, you 
never soni have any appetite. Now, captain 
of the after-guard, bring a piece of old canvass 
and some sand here, and clean his teeth nice- 
] 2? 
, The captain of the after-guard came forward, 
and, putting the boy’s head between his knees, 
scrubbed his teeth well with sand and canvass 
for two or three minutes. 

“‘ There, that will do,’’ said the lieutenant. 
«“ Now, my little fellow, your mouth is nice 
and clean, and you’ll enjoy your breakfast. It 
was impossible for you to have eaten anything 
with your mouth in such a nasty state. When 
it’s dirty again, come to me, and I[’ll be your 
dentist.”,— Peter Simple. 


HINDOO FABLE. 


There is a fable among the Hindoos, that a 
thief, having been detected and condemned to 
die, thought upon an expedient by which he 
might be rescued from death. He sent for the 
jailor, and told him he had an important secret 
to disclose to the King, and, when he had done 
so, he would be ready to die. 

The King sent for him, to know what this 
secret was. He told him that he knew the art 
of producing trees that should bear gold. The 
King, accompanied by his prime minister, 
courtiers, and priest, came with the thief to a 
certain spot, where they began their incanta- 
tions. 

The thief then produced a piece of gold, de- 
claring that if sown, it would produce a tree, 
every branch of which should bear gold, 
“‘ But,” he added, “ this must be put into the 
ground by a person perfectly honest. I am 
not so, and therefore pass it to your Majesty.” 
The King replied, “when I was a boy, I re- 
member taking something from my father, 
which, although a trifle, prevents my being 
the proper person. I pass it, therefore, to my 
prime minister.” The latter said: ‘I receive 
the taxes from the people, and, as I am ex- 
posed to many temptations, how can I be prht 
fectly honest. I therefore give it to tee 
priest ?”? The priest pleaded the same as 0 - 
his conduct in receiving the sacrifices. At 
length the thief exclaimed, “1 know not why 
we should not all four be hanged, since not one 
of us is honest.” 

The King was so pleased at the ingenuity of 
the thief, that’ he granted him a pardon.—Se- 
lected. 








THE BREAKFAST. 

*< Ts this all we are going to have for break- 
fast??? said James, as he seated himself at the 
table. 

*‘ Yes,” said the mother, “‘ the bread and 
butter are fresh, and the potatoes are baked 
very nicely ; they would be a great luxury to 
many poor children this cold morning.” 

James said nothing more, but began to eat 
very slowly and rather sullenly. He knew 
that he must eat what was set before him, or 
go without food until dinner. 

«Mrs. Green,” said a colored woman, as 
she entered the room, ‘‘ Mrs. Johnson’s two 
little girls are in the kitchen; they are almost 
frozen, and are very hungry ; they haven’t had 
anything to eat since yesterday. Can they 
have some of the coll meat that was left yes- 
terday ?”’ 

“Poor things!” said Mrs. Green. “I will 
come outand see them. James, you may come 
with me, and see if they will eat what you are 
so strongly inclined to refuse.” 

James hung down his head, and followed 
his mother into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Green gave the little girls some bread 
and batter and some baked potatoes, which 
they eat with a voracity which showed that 
they told the truth, when they said they were 
hungry. 

«Oh, how nice,” said the youngest, a little 
girl six years of age; “ how I do wish mother 
was here.”’ 

Mrs. Green gave them a supper of things 
suitable for their widowed mother in her needy 
circumstances, and they left the house very 
happy. 

As Mrs. Green returned to the breakfast- 
room, James put his arms around his mother’s 
neck, and, bursting into tears, said, ‘ Mother, 
I will never complain again.”’—Selected. 








AGENCY FOR CLAIMS. 

j xs undersigned, having had several years’ experience 

in one of the public Departments of Washington. offers 
his services to claimants fur military and naval pensions, 
invalid pensions, bounty land, &c. His experience and 
practical acquaintance with the minor details of busfness 
transacted in the accounting offices, and his knowledge of 
the decisions made in the adjudication of claims, enable him 
to offer his services with the confident assurance of procur- 
ing early and satisfactory action on all claims present€l by 


him. 

He will give his personal attention in the settlement of 
all claims against the United States—such as expense in- 
curred in the organization of volunteers; ts of re- 
cruiting officers; claims for horses lost or property destr: y- 
ed; privateer pensions ; quartermasters, commissaries, and 
wagon masters’ accounts; extra pay, back pay, rejected 
claims, and claims before Congress. 

Naval Pensions.—In all casea where any officer, seaman, 
marine, engineer, fireman, or coal heaver, belonging to the 
United States navy, has died in the naval service of a wound 
received, or disease contracted, in the line of duty, leaving 
a wiiow or minor children, there is more or less pension 
due, the amount depending upon the circumstances of each 
particular case 

Mezican War.—In case of any officer or soldier, either of 
the regular army or volunteers, who died in the service 
during the late war with Mexico, or after leaving the ser- 
vice, of wounds received or diseases contracted in said ser- 
vice, leaving a widow, or children under sixteen years of 
age, there is a pension due to such widow or children. 

Jt may be farther stated, as a general rule, that in all ca- 
ses where any officer of the regular army, or any officer or 
private soldier of the militia, including rangers, sea-fenci- 
bles, or volunteers, either in the war of 1812 or at any snb- 
sequent time, has died of wounds received in actual service, 
leaving a widow, or children under sixteen years of age, 
there is a pension due to such ow or children, or widow 
and children, as the case may’be, if it has never been re- 
ceived. , 

Invalid Pensions.—All officers and privates, whether of 
the army, navy, militia, or volunteers, who have been at any 
time disabled in the service by wounds received or disease 
contracted while in the line of duty, are entitled to pensions, 
the amount depending upon the rank of the invalid and the 
d of disability. 

n many of the public offices, and in the Pension Office 
particularly, there is a great number of suspended and re- 
jected claims, many of which could be established, if put in- 
to the hands of an efficient agent at the seat of Governmént, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with that branch of business. 

All letters addressed to A. M. GANGEWER, Washing- 
ton, D. C.,(the postage being paid,) making inquiries in 
regard to claims, will be promptly attended to. Claims for 
pension, back pay, and extra pay, will be attended to with- 
out charge, unless they are successfully prosecuted in 
which case he will charge a reasonable per centage upon the 
sum recovered. 

Persons writing to him in regard to claims, should com- 
municate all the facts of the case, in as full a manner as 
an pm Especially, in all claims for pension, extra or 

ack pay, or bounty lands, the name of the officer or soldier, 
the time and place of his enlistment, the company and regi-. 
ment in which he served, the length of time he served, &c., 
should be a stated. 

He will send forms and instructions, when sufficient facts 
are communicated to enable him to determine what laws 
are applicable to the case. A. M. GANGEWER, 

March 13, 1851.—6m Washington, D. C. 

References — Hon. 8. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wieconsin; Hon. Elis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania ; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and 
the accounting officers generally. 


BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
‘ PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman's Drug Store, 
EXHIBITION FREE, 
T° meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

Tt was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope. 
Pe | department; and { have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuable additions to the co'lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. ° 

Having a superior Sky- Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in this city, toge her with a 

) Constant and successful practice for the inst twelve years, 
we feel coufident in being able to furnish Daguerreoty pes to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of impression, life like expression, grace and ease of 
position, cannot be surpassed. 

By a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
1 we are enabled to take pictnres in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

Fo aad ‘Miniatures neatl Foe > lockets, pins, finger 
rings setti rece desired. 

Accs aca. ert N. S. BENNETT. 
Jan. 2. 








F, M. CORY. 
JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 
incinnati. 
IRNEY & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 


Public. 
‘JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac- 
knowledgment of deeds, and to ore thy oaths and affirm- 








ations, by appointment of the Go 

Alabama Connecticut Delaware 

Illinois Indiana lowa 

Kentue' poe 

New York New Hampshire orth Carolina 

Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolina 

‘Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 

Sperial attention given to collections and to the taking of 
No. 114 Main street, July 25, 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 

A SERIES of twelve or fifteen Original Pamphlete, of the 

above title, is in the course of publication at Cinein. 
nati, Ohio, by L. A. Hing, whose thorough study of the vari. 
ous questions of Reform cannot fail to make them acceptable 
to all liberal minds. They are issued at irregular intervals. 
according to circumstances ; but, as near as may be, they wili 
be issued monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
touching the relations of man to nature, and of mankino 
among themselves in every sphere of life; and their aim 
will be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equal 
ity, and a purer fraternity, will secure to all the highest 
happiness of which they are individually capable. 

Terms —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen 
or one dollar for the series. Each number contains 32 pa- 
ges, beautifully printed and neatly covered. Direct to 

March 13—6m L. A. HINE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
: a new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington,can be ba 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 3 Curnhi 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; delivered in Boston, fre 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25. 3 Cornhill, Boston 








THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN, 
‘_~ paper (under the editorial control of Key. Josept 

Gordon, Kev. John Rankin, corresponding editor,) wil! 
complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday 
January Ist, 1851. The substantial favors extended to it 
thus far show that snch a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columne a still more full exponent of the principles and 
views of those who desire the church to take high and holy 
ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 
world. The Free Presbyterian will steadily aim to present 
the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with all true reform—social, moral, and legislative—and ir 
uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. 

While it is professedly the organ of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive principles which 
separate it from other branches of the Presbyterian family 
The Free Presbyterian Will not be a mere sectarian sheet 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instru- 
mentality calculated to promote the glory of God and the 
highest good of man. 

Terms, two dollars perannum. Address 
ILLIAM F. CLAKK, Pablisher, 

Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 


LOST, 


N Sunday afternoon, March 9th, a Gold Breastpin, set 

with garnets and pearls in the form of a crescent, and 
having a chain and tassels. The finder will be suitably re- 
warded by leaving it at this office. Mareh 13. 

WATER POWER FOR SALE OR RENT, 
A COMMODIOUS building in New Brighton, Beaver 

county, Pennsylvainia, heretofore used as a woollen 
factory, 40 by 96 feet, and three stories high, with abun 
dance of water power. The water power is one of the most 
eligible on Beaver Falls, and the wheels and motive power 
are new. The whole concern is not surpassed in the advan 
tages it offers for manufacturing. 

Some dwelling-houses handsomely situated, and water 
power and town lots, for sale in the same place; a farm and 
lots of land in the vicinity; also, a few town lots on the 
canal, in Allegheny city; and also, 200 acres of land, partial 
ly improved, of excellent quality, in Hillsdale county, Mich 
igan. Inquire of q NSEND, 

Real Estate Agent. 
New Brighton, Penn. Ist mo. 24, 1851.—Feb 6. 
TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 
pyarine associated myself in business with Mr. JOHN 
A. PARKS, of the “MARLBORO’ HOTEL,’ | 
would invite those whom for the past six years | have been 
accustomed to meet at this and the Adams House, to make 
the Marlboro’ their home while in the city 

I will to the utmost strive to serve acceptably those who 
may favor me with their patronage. 

CHARLES W. JENKS. 

Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston, March 1, 1851. Mar. 10—tfg 


MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
fig yt er her HOUSE. JENKS § PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston. C. W. JENKS. 
March 20—lyg J. A. PARKS. 


ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY. 
(THE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH.) 
7S meems of the Parkeville Institute (near Philadel- 
phia) have opened a ward in that Institution, for the 
eure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
such as curved spine, crooked limbs,deformed bones, club feet 
and all diseaser of an analogous character, and also hernia, or 
rupture, by means which render a resort to the use of the 
knife unnecessary. These patients will be under the charge 
of an experienced and skiliful Orthopsedic Surgeon, (Dr. 
F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late cele- 
brated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, and who 
has for the last ten years devoted himself to this specialty. 
Persons at a distance can consult with Dr. Cullen, by 
letter, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten dollars. 
directed to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom all applications 
for admission are to be made. 
T. F. CULLEN, M. D., 
March 20—tf Visiting Surgeon. 


SUPERIOR DAGUERREOTYPES, 
FIRST PREMIUM! 


J H. WHITEHURST has extended the field of his ope- 
e Yations over more ground than any Daguerreotypist in 
the country. His Galleries may be found on Pennsylvania 
avenué, between Four-and-a half and Sixth streets; No. 207 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broadway and Leonard 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street, Richmond; Syca- 
more street, Petersburg; Main street, Norfolk; and Main 
street, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

His beautifully and highly finished Electro Dagnerreo- 
types are an extraordinary improvement, insuring faithful 
and highly finished likenesses in a few seconds. 

The rotary back-ground. invented by J. H. Whitehurst, 
gives an airy and living appearance to the picture. 

He is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imbedding 
Daguerreotype likenesses in tombstones, so as to make them 
resist the ravages of time and weather. 

Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more than 
thirty thousand pictures annually,and have never given dis- 
satisfaction! This is certainly a flattering proof of the su- 
periority of his likenesses. 

J. H. W. calle the attention of the public generally to his 
elegantly furnished Gallery over Lane & Tucker’s new 
store, where a free exhibition of pictures will be given. 

Notwithstanding the usual competition in Daguerreotypes 
at the recent fair of the Maryland Institute, he was awarded 
the first medal by the judges. 

Likenes:es of every description copied, and post-mortem 
cases attended to. March 27—tf 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
Incorporated by the State of New Jersey, 
CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States, sitn- 
«4% ated two miles south of Woodbury, the county town of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, and five miles from Red 
Bank, is now in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, 
Rheumatism, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, Dyspep- 
sia, Constipation, Diarrhoea, Dropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Liver Complaint, Drankenness, In- 
sanity, and Scrofulous, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous 
Diseases. 

This Institution was built expressly for the purpose of a 
Water Cure Establishment, is, capable of accommodating 
fifty patients, and abundantly supplied with water of the 
purest quality. 

The iocation has been selected for the peculiar salubrity 
of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible supply of water, its 
proximity to the city, and the advantages which it offers 
for fully carrying out the principles and practices of the 
Water Cure; and, owing to the mildness of the climate, it 
is kept open all the year, winter as well as summer. 

The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with asemicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en: 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,’’ bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

In the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into — cottages ae 
well as into the main building, and all the Waste watercar 
ried off by drains under ground, (the Doctor being very par- 
ticular to have every part kept clean and in good order.) 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failingspring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill. There are thir- 
teen of these springs not far distant from each other, but 
five of them are capable of keeping the reservoir consta t- 
ly overflowing. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water-works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water worke 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which iss 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure o 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

Below the water works, further down the hill, stands the 
swimming bath, with a stream of water constant y passing 
through it. 


Jan. 2. 




















THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 
Consists of a two-story building, connected with the main 
building by an enclosed gallery or passage—containing large 
packing rooms, bathing rooms, douches, (rising and falling,) 
plunge baths, half baths, sitz baths, foot baths, &c. &c. 

A further description is d d un ry, as those 
needing that kind of treatment are invited to call and see 
for themselves. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and are all accustomed to the economy of 
a hydropathic establishment. 

Parkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur- 
rounded bya flourishing neighborhood of industrious and 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be had with the 
city, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
There are ch and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The managers, while they offer the advantages of their 
Institation to the diseased, would also tender them the 
comforts and conveniences of a home. 

TERMS. 

Ten dollars. per week, or thirty-five dollars per month, 
which include board, treatment, and al! other charges ex- 
cept washing. Those requiring extra accommodation will 
be charged accordingly. 

Persons at a distance can obtain the opinion of the Resi- 
dent Physician, as to the probable effect of the water treat- 
ment, by enclosing ten dollars, accompanied by a written 
statement of ees ‘ 

tion to be made 

Aggies SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary, 

58 South Fourth street, Philadeiphia. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets; four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 2 

Such as wish to keep their own horses at Parkeville, can 
have them well taken care of at reasonable prices. 

DRUNKENNESS is & physical disease, and can cer- 
tainly be cured in almost every case, however inveterate, by 
a proper and scientific use of water, provided the patient 
has sufficient vitality to produce the y reaction, and 
in sincerely desirous to overcome the almost “irresistible in- 
clination for strong drink” 

Do not wait until your affl ction becomes public; the mo- 
ment you (or your friends) discover a desire for stimulating 
drinks, or for opiates of any kind, or for tobacco in any form, 
apply without hesitation—the earlier, the more speedy the 
cure. ce ee re 

The incli $. 











tion for st p , narcotics, §c., 
can be entirely removed, even where they have been resort 
ed to for the relief of pain, (which can generally be assuaged 
by the water treatment. without recourse to those poisonous 
8 

SUNS ANITY, no matter how excited or depressed the pa- 
tieat may be, when not caused by organic destruction of 
some important part, can generally be cured by rational and 
‘mild treatment at this institation. Such patients will have 
all the benefits of an ss = =. rn of a home, 
} 1, kind, and attentive nu . 

a yy Buildings, apart from the main building, are 
provided for the above-mentioned classes of patients, where 
they can, if necessary, be entirely private and unobserved 


by others. 

f the wards is appropriated to OR THOPIEDIC 
or ‘MECHANICAL SURGERY, for distorted limbs, 
&c., where the knife —— dispensed with, aided by 

: treatment ¥ ; 
Pacing, from the number of patients heretofore sent by 
some of the most eminent physicians, here and elsewhere, 
that there is a disposition on the part of the Medical Pro- 
sion to patronize an institution like this, where the med- 
cal and surgical departments are under the direction of 
regularly educated physicians, and where nothing that sa- 
vors of quackery is allowed, and aware of the difficulty of 








Oppo the water treatment in private , the 
Brak of manngars os pcubadiaal) With papetdtane content 
ments (pect! 

patients to Parkeville Institute, March 6, 
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INFORMATION WANTED, 

OF HENRY CLARE, a native of London, about thirty 

years of age, who enlisted in the United States navy in 
1840 or 1841, and is probably still in that service. it is be- 
lieved that he married hia wife in the city of Washington 
or in the District of Columbia, some seven or eight years 
“go. Any member of his wife’s family or other person, who 
may know anything of him and of his present situation, by 
leaving the information with the Editor of this paper, will 
confer a great favor upon his sister, 

SARAH CLARE, 


Amesbury, Mass., March 10, 1851. Mar. 20. 





OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
HAVE just received and offer for sale a lot of these seedg 
which I believe to be in every way reliable. 

They were gathered during the present winter by Mr 
James Sumpter, of Union county, Indiana, who went out to 
Texas for the express purpose of procuring good seed for 
his own planting. 

His knowledge of the hedging business, and personal in- 
terest in the matter, are sufficient guarantee that ever 
precantion has been nsed to select none but seeds of ao 
doubted vitality, and that the proper care has been taken in 
their collection and preservation. 

As I have no other seed on hand, porehasers can depend 
upon having their orders filled from this lot: and | shail be 
pleased to furnish samples, by mail or otherwise, to all who 
desire to teat its quality. 

Printed directions for cultivation accompany each parcel 
sold KE. B. HINMAN, 

Northeast corner of Main and Lower Market 
March 13—9¢ streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CAHILL TOLMAN, 

(COMMISSION Merchant and Mauufacturers’ Agent 

4 for the sale of every description of PLAIN AND 
PAINTED WOODEN WARE. Particular attention 
given to shipping goods promptly, at the lowest rates, to 
any part of the country. Orders solicited. , 

No.5 Canal and No 12 Merrimac streets, Boston, Mag. 
sachusetts. Jan. 16—6m 





HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Con 
necticut. JOHN HOOKER. 

Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 

LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFT Tle 
PUBLICATIONS issued in the United States Or- 
ders for Booke or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
most reasonable rates. 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers in 
apy part of the city proper, at —— year, free of post- 
age; single copies 6 1-4 cents. Price, by maii, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs Baitey, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Exprees to thia 
Agency. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuge, 7§ 
ae 4 — by mail, 50 cents. ad 

une 6. 


J 2g Sh. eS A= TE TE AAGMT & CO 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 7 
B.PALM ER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
¥ forthe National Era, and authorized to take Adver. 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
as. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congresa street: New York 
Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. ; 
oS. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Bo ston 
(Journal Bnilding,)is also agent for the National Era P 
DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 
V ILL take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, and 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also. to sel]. 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
O¢F~ Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—corner rocm, 
Sept. 19—ly 


FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c, 
K MelLWAIN & SON, Philadelphia, No. 3 Bank 

e street, importers and dealers in Fringes, Gimps, and 
Buttons, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist. Combs, 
Steel Beads, Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Pins, Bobbins 
&e. &e. Ke. an.2. 

WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
ASSERTS for procuring Patents in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
} tions, and transact all business connected with their pro- 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 

applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, eithag on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 
_ Persons residing at a distance may precure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense ofa 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to thesub- 
scribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses. 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 

July 18 E.S. RENWICK. 











BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully eolicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 





WHEELAN & WOOD, 
HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin- 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Hats, &e. 


J. P. WHELAN, 
May 23—ly A WOOD. 


Hart -s BOARDING, 
RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelpbia. 

Oot. 25—tf 





LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quajity 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expresaly 
toprevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic,and Southern cities, also for the Westindies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 

Jan. 20. 23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, U. 

LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1551, 
HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
just published another stereotyped Almanac, tor the 

coming year, with special reference to the great question oi 

Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 

friends of the cause throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter itcuntains. Considering the expense at which the 

Almanac hae been prepared, the low price at which it is 

sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 

or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 

ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 

this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 

much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 
ense. 

7 The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 

usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Box Brown, 

a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother. Be- 

sides the Calendur, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 

Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 

of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 

of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 

prices will be as follows: 
For one thousand copies = = $20 00 
For ene hundred copies - 250 
For one dozen copies - exe 40 
For a single copy - - - - - . 05 

The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity oflers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almanuc 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense. 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 8—6t No. 61 John street, New York City- 


N.B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re- 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
objeot in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 


AYER’'S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
pie age the numerous discoveries science has made in 
this generation to facilitate the business of life, increase 
its enjoyment, and even prolong the term of human exist~ 
ence, none can be named of more real value to mankind than 
this contribution of chemistry to the healing art. A vast 
trial of its virtues throughout this broad country has proven 
beyond a doubt that no medicine or combination of med!- 
cines yet known can so surely control and cure the numer- 
ous varieties of pulmonary disease which have hitherto 
swept from our midst thousands and thousands every year. 
Indeed, there is now abundant reason to believe a remedy 
has at length been found, which can be relied on to cure the 
most dangerous affections of the lungs. Our space here will 
not permit us to publish any proportion of the cures effected 
by its use, but we would present the following opinions of 
eminent men and refer further inquiry to the circular which 
the agent below named will always be pleased to furnish 
free, wherein are full particulars and indisputable proof of 
these facts. 
From the President of Amherst College, the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock. : 

James C. Ayen—Sin: I have used your Cherry Pectora? 
in my own case of deep-seated bronchitis, and am satisfied, 
from its chemical constitution, that ic is an admirable com- 
= pe for the relief of laryngial and bronchial difficulties. 

f my opinion as to its superior character can be of any 8ét 
vice, you are at liberty to use it as you think proper. 
EDWARD HITCHCOCK, Lt. D. 
From the widely celebrated Professor Silliman, / 

LL. D., Professor of Chemisiry, Mineralogy, §c.; 

College ; Member of the Literarv, Historical, Medical, 

Philosophical, and Scientific Societies of America a” 

Europe. : 

I eon the Cherry Pectoral an admirable composition 
from some of the best articles in the materia medica, and 4 
very effective remedy for the class of diseas¢s it is intended 
to cure. 

New Haven, Conn., November 1, 1849. 

Major Pattison, President of the South Carolina Senat® 

states he has used the C’ Pectora‘ with wonderful sue 

cess, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 

From one of the first Physicians in Maine. 

wind taco, MeE., April 26, 1849. 

Dzar Sir: Tam now constantly using your Cherry Pe 

toral in my practice, and prefer it to any other medicine for 

pulmonary complaints Pome observation of many severe 

cages, | am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, and disc 

rod of the lungs, that nave put to defiance all other remé 

8. 

[invariably recommend its use in caess of consumption, 

and consider it mach the best remedy known for that dis 

ease. Respectfully, yours, 1, 8S. CUSHMAN, M. D. 


Dr. J. C. Aver, Lowell._ 


OF Pre and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chem 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. ‘Feb. 6--3m 

ook aoe 


COMMISSION STORE. 











.GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant,10! 
W “fewly’s Wharf,Baiimore, Md, Deo.22,—17 
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